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[‘' IF I AM EVER TO MAK@ ANYTHING OF MY LIF, IT MUST BE WITH YOUR HELP, DEAB!"’ SAID GEOFE.} 


PRETIY MISS DRAKE. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Tae Dcakes were of good family. They 
always asserted, themselves, they descended in 
& direct line from the celsbrated Sir Francis 
of Qicen Elizsbeth's days; be, poor man, 
baving been in hia grave for centuries, could 
hardly be ex to contradict the state- 
ment. But it is a peculiar fact that all the 
D-akes one meets nowadays, and the name is 
by no means startlingly rare, claim the 
doughty knight as their ancestor, which leade 
one to believe his sons must have been 
numercus to begin with, and all blessed with 
an unusually large posterity. 

The particular Drakes with whom we have 
to do lived in Essex, not the dingy over- 
populated part of the much.abused county 
which surrounds London, bat in the extreme 
north-east, where the waves of the gre: 





German ocean beat resilessly against the 
coast, and the air ia as fresh and pure as can 
be found in England, 

Perhaps it was tco fresh and pure; perbaps, 
had Dr. Drake happened to pitch his tent in 
& less healthy spot, his profisa would have been 
larger, and his patients more namerous. A+ 
it was, the worthy physician earned a very 
comfortable competence, and possessed a very 
pleasant home; bis enjoyment of both only 
marred by the consciousness. he tried in vain 
to banieh, that be had a large family for 
whom he bad made no provision whatever, 
since he had never thought of insuring hie 
life sill his age rendered him liable to a heavy 
premium ; and as to saving—why, he always 
argued the little he could put by would make 
no difference whatever to his family, and it 
was far better for them in every way to have 
@ little enjoyment in their youth, since they 
would be sure to make their cwn way in life 
later on. Sach a bonny clever tribe as his 
eight boys and girls were not likely to join the 
rapka either of failares or epinsters. 

The Drakes went everywhere. Their 
tather’s position as the leading practitioner of 





Northoot, backed by their descent from Sir 
Francis, did something for them; their own 
good looks and amiability did more. Every 
social gathering was graced by the girls’ pre. 
sence, and the young men were in equal 

uest. 

rs, Drake was a8 cheery and easy going aa 
her husband; he had no secrets from her, so 
she was perfectly aware of the uncertainty of 
their fatare, but, like the dootor, she had a 
pleasant knack of banishing disa ble 
thoughts. If point-blank questioned by 
certain cousin of hers, known in the family as 
‘* Charlotte,” she always replied that,— 

** Theodore came of a long-lived family, and 
she hoped would be spared to be eighty, wher 
of course the dear children would be able to 
take care of themselves ;" and Oharlotie, who 
bad perhaps more common-sense than all the 
Drakes put together, bit ber lips, and mut- 
tered to herself the ‘ dear children” would 
never be of any use while they had anyone 
elee to lean upon. 

Four girls and four boys made up the flook 
their ages varied from B:ryl who was 
nineteen, to Algernon who had passed thirty ; 
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but itis a painfol troth that not one of the eight 
bad ever earned a silver eixpence. Algernon 


spokesman, “ Bob and I are going to share 
roams in London. I've got the promire of en 


“He-knew well enough they couldmt be 
married till be-¢ot\ bis step, and that that 


was on artict, but bie pictnrea never sold; |. appointment as drawing teaches.to ecme art! would beat Jeatt three years, It weuldibave 


the next con wasp bric flees berrister ; Oharley 
was at home waiting for a Government 
appointment; and Frank was walking the 
hospitals, 

The four girls came consecutively between 
the boys, £0 that each reemed to possees one 
brother epecially her own. They were all 
smiable, nice-looking, and high-spirited; but 
Beatrice was £0 much more than this that 
from the day she Jeft school she bad been 
called ‘the pretty Miss Drake,” a title with 
which her sisters, far from resenting, were 
highly delighted, 

Father and motber bad decided the beauty 
should make a grand match; but either 
Northeot could not procuce anyone very 
tich, or Bee let her heart ron away with hex, 
for before she was twenty she bad promised 
to marry & young cflicer who had nothing in 
the world but bis pay. 

The doctor looked glom, Mre. Drske cried, 
but both admitted Noel Arden was all that 
could he deeired in everything except money, 
80 they gave a relnotant coneent, 

Mr. Arden sailed for India, and beyend.éhat 
‘the pretty Mies Drake” wore a pearl ring, 
and developed an intenee interest in the Cal- 
cutta mail, things went.on very much ea they 
bad done before. 

Ard then the blow came, the bubble burst. 
Dr. Direke, who came of ench a lJong-ived 
family that he might fairly have» been-ex- 
peoted toreach ninety—Dr. Drake, who-bad 
been the one barrier between that daxge -ex- 
persive family and poverty— died, actually. 
died without sny warning ompreparatinn, afser 
& few hours’ illness, before his fifty-cixth 
birthday. 

There was no.time for him to-feel regrets, 
no time for anxiety about his familyto trouble 
his last moments; before he well knsw-he wow 
ill the end had come, 

Pretty, kindly Mre. Drake was a widowpand | 
her eight sons and daughters would havedou 
bestir themeelvesat lass, for, beyond the farm. 
tore of the White House and such debts ae-atond4 
on the dootor's books there was absolotely 
nothing in the world for bis.wife and children. 

There was ® great discosaion of ways and 
means. Charlotte, the strong minded cousin, 
came to aseiet at it, and alt the eight sons end 
daughters, while gentle Mre, Drake, in her 
widow's weede, locked eo ead and helpless, it 
eeemed terrible she should bave to face the 
prospect of earning her own living. 

She sat in ber own cbair by the fire—the 
epring was late that year; besides, you can 
bear a fire right into May most years on the 
Eseex coast—her eyes averted from that other 
cbair opposite, which, with instinctive tact, 
everyone bad left vacant, Misa Charlotte wag 
next Mra. Drake; Beryl, the youngest girl, bad | 
& stool at her mother’s feet; snd the other 
eeven were soattered sbent the room, all 
hating the conference, and yet feeling it must 
be gone through. 

_ ‘Do speak, someone,” cried Bee, half byete- 
tically. ‘ Have weany money ait-all, or are 
we paupers?”’ 

‘It’s not co bad as that,” said Algy, in»bis 
slow way. ‘Alison hae.offered to take the | 
practice, book debte and all, and pay three | 
hundred pounds down, and fifty pounds a year ; 
for five years, beeides which he promises to 
toke Frank as hig assistant when be qualifies, 
You mean fo sccept bis cfier, don’t you 
mother?” 

“Of course she does,” exid Mica Charlotte. 
‘*T only wish he bad offered to take the house 
as well, Howon earth is your mother to keep 
it up on fifty pounds a year?” 

2 ‘Won't Malone cancel the lease?” asked 
ee, 

But Malone was of Scotch extrantion, despite 
his neme, and be bad ro mind to: bave the | 
expensive houce thrown on his. hands, I¢ 
roust remain for the present & white elephant 
on the bands of poor Mrs, Drake, 








Well,” eaid Algy, who, aa eldest, was 


| bearders, 
Northcot every. year, aud with. this large’ 
house and. grounds you might charge almoat. 


olaetes, and he mesens to do romething with 


bia pen. IJ#'ll be upbill work for us both-at. 


first, but, by-and-by, I hope we eball be able 
to help mother and the girls.”’ 

Mrs. Drake looked at him fc nd@ly,¢s though 
he bad recnred ber a hbardeome income 
instead of vaguely hoped to do something for 
her Jater on. Miss Charlotte ticked cff the 
nomber on ber fingers. 

‘I'm gled you and Bob sre eo eensible, 
Algy. That leaves six of you.” 

" ay Iaughed; he reslly oou'd not 
elp it, 

Yon can tick off two more, Charlotte, 
I've got a clerkehip in London, and Frank's 
godfather, like a brick, has offered to psy bis 
expenees till he's pasged a)l his exams,” 

‘*It really eeeme,” said Bee, languidly, “all 
the boys will forsske us. Mctber cesar, can 
—_ ie content to keep bouse with your four 

8 ' 

. ‘‘ Three,” csid Kate, rather shame.-facedly, 
‘‘for Mr, Marston seked me io marry him 
yeaterday, and I said yes. He thinks dear 
father wouldn't count it a slight to his 
memory if we were married quietly; and he 
Goes want someone to look sfter hie children 
£0,”’ 

“My dear,” said her mother, faintly, “ are 
you quite eure of your own mind?” for Mr, 

arston Was a grave, middle-aged man, and 
his sesond wife would have:to manage five 
step-children.on a limited income. 

“Yes,” geid Kate, with a blcah, “ quite 
suxe,’’ 

And then;-somehow, Mrs; Drake began to 
remember how:ten yearmago, wren her eldeat 
daughter wae.e girl in her teens, Mr. Marston 
bad come.a great dew} to the White Hongey 
end she and the dootor had fancied he came 
for Kitty’a sake; Well, his wife bad been 
ead two years now; and people did cay it 
had not been a very bappy merrisge ; perbaps 
Kate war bis true choice after.all, 

This lefvonly tho three younger girls.on their 
mother’s hands, Mre,-Drake wondered how 
they were to . She knew quite-enon 
of secounte 40 see they most do something ; 
the only queation was what ? 

“Why, it’ssready to yonr hand,” said 
Charlotte, practically; ‘‘you must take 
Mere. and -mere-people come to, 


any price you liked,” 

Algernon turned very red. 

“* Mother might.a2-welllet lodgings at ence. 
I wonder you can euggest such # thing.” 





“Will you suggest anything. better?” 
enapped Miss Obarlotte. “If your mother’ 


could get rid of this boure to-morrow, and} 


cold her furniture, it would fetch perhsps 


been fairer to. sage — free; and — — 
8 ceptain's yl a8 poor as churc 
mice. In Feat tco, where everything is 
costly, it ‘ll be bard lines, Perbaps my 

oung gentleman won't be in a hurry to 
‘borden himeelf with a wife now. he knows 
bow loxurioue existence out there can be to a 
bachelor; but they’ve been ergeged quite lorg 
enovgh. If her father and mother hadn's 
been two amiable simpletons, they’d never 
have coneented,” 

Miss Charlotte wae carefol not to fay one 
Gispereging word of the absent Noel. Ske 
enlarged on ber plan of turning the White 
Heuse-into  eelect hoarding establishment, 
and offered ber own services as housekeeper 
and manager till the venture was fairly 
Btarted. 

** You'd be far tco tikeral, Alice;” she told 
Mrs. Drake, ‘‘end it wonld come hard on you 
to have to talk business to strangers just now. 
Let meetay tix monshea and co -myybest for 
you. Il’ve.enovgh of my own netto be a 
burden togon, and 1’a rather werk for you 
and the girls then anyone in the-sworld.”’ 

Bery} ppt. one band on the old maid's lap. 

‘Bay yesymother,” cbe pleaded. “ Cousin 
Chaniotte is co clever she will help natomake 
our fortune, and I don's mind taking boarcers 
or anything co that we can sil 4 

Mary sereed with ber younger sisters 

‘‘Mr, Marston is too sensible toe look down 
on us,” she esid, gravely; “snd as for Noel 
Arden, if it does grate on his feel: , Indiaie 
eo far off he need not srouble—in fact, I ree 
no reason why Bee ehenld tell bim.” 

Bee flushed crimeons 

I tell Noel everything,” snd then she went 
out of the room, snd ber. motber sighed. 

“They bsve beem. engaged nearly four 
.yeare,” sbe said, doubtfelly, “I wisk-——” 

But what it wes .ske wished she bad nc 
ehance cf saying. for: the postman’s knock 
was beard, ano Bery} ran to-zifle the letter- 
box, returning in 8 minote with balf-a-dozen 
letters, which she povrsdintahermother's lap. 

‘The Indian mail’s in. Beewasat the bcoz 
before me, snd bas rushed opstaire with ber 
treasure. Really postage must be a cerionus 
item vith a Jover in India,” 

They cat on in the swilight till Misz Char. 
lotte declared it gave bemshe bines, ard eke 
made Algy ight the gas.: Then she drew up 
@ most business.Jike advertisement, retting 
forth the celgbhts of the White Houce as & 
gummer residence, and ell the young Drakeo 
chimed in with evggestionsand improve mente, 
till the copolave which bad begun £0 eadly 
geemed to be concluded with much better 
spirits, and it was only the mother who 
thought Bee's absence strange. A 

At ast. when tbe neat maid brovght ic 


two hundred pounds; the interest of that and | supper, Mrs. Drskerpoke out her fears as 8002 


Mr. Alison’s filty won't keep four women.’’ 
Mrs. Drake winced. 
‘I don't mind what I do for my children,” 





ahe said, gently; ‘but it will be borrid at 
first to have strangers always with us.’’ 

“It isthe only way we can keep together,” 
said Mary Drake, gravely. ‘‘ Even if Beryl 
and I took situations, the fifty pounds a year 
wouldn't keep you and Bee, mother; and 
with Mr. Arden's high family connections, 
she.coulén't go out into the world.” 


as the servant bad retired. a 

‘“‘T am afraid Bee bas bad news.” 

‘Jf Noel was il she'd bave been down io 
tell us,” esid Beryl. ‘' Bee never can keep 
her troubles to herself, I expeot he’s & ree! 
live captain, snd wants ber to go out to him. 

‘Would he have heard,” Mra, Dreke 
flushed painfully, “‘ofour trouble?” 

* Yes,” saio Algy, promptly. “I caloulated 
he might bave arswered my letter last week. 
Iam eurpriced be didn’t write to me by thi 

” 


‘He will most likely send for me when he | mail 


hears of our troubles,” seid Bee, blushing. 
“He was expecting bis step when be wrote 
lass, and with a captain's pay we might 
manage, if we were economical,'’ 

Ooly Miss Obarlotte, whore eyes were very 
keen, bad noticed that, she Indian letters had 
notecme quite eo regularly Iately. 

Bee was the old maid's favourite. She was 
as fond of ‘the pretty Mies Drake’? saehe 
well conld be; she admired the constancy 
with which she had olong tothe absent Noel, 
and privately thonght that young gentleman 
had behaved very telfishly in proposing when 





he wae on the point of leaving England.. 


* You. told bim everything?" 

“ Everything—tbat. there wagn't a silver 
sixpence amonges us, But Arden wouldn't be 
surprieed ; the dear old father always tcld 
him Bee's face wees her fortune.” 

“And her face is charming,” said Bery!, 
‘go, mother cear, Mr, Arden will bave @ large 
fortune with bis bride.” 

Mrr, Drake ssid netbing, Bhe and ber has- 
band bad biked Noel Arden very much, but 
since. he went to India two ceaths in his 
family bad made him rather an impertant 

Freon. s0cia)ly, 

Perle bad been, very proud in the old dsy® 
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Now that there was a chance of his being a 


peer, would he think he might have ‘' done 
better * than to the daughter of ‘a 
country doet 


Not that-Arden’s prospects were improved 
pecuniarily by hie chanegof rank. Hisfather, 
a needy atistocrat,-could not afford ‘to allow 
him a penny ;and as hiy mother had cffended 
all her famity by her marriage, it was not 
likely’her relations would ‘help her son: 


Mise te, thoughtfully; “ She can't live 
on love-letters,”’ 

When she got upstairs she felt! thankful she 
had not‘entrasted the errand to Beryl, or 
suffered Beo's mother to come ia search ’of her, 
for atretobed‘on the floor ‘by the side of her 
bed—a peor, moticnless tittle black heap—wag 
the gitl whom-all' Northeot called: “ Pretty 
Mise Drake,” 

Charlotte Half might’be-an old maid, and 
have a sharp tongue when oosasion served, bat 
she had a trve woman's hearttoo; and it fairly 
ached when she looked at Beatrice, and 
realised the chenge am hour had madein her, 

Migs Hall's first act ‘waa to bolf the door: 
Her next to life the-slight figure in her trong 
arms and: lay it tenderly on the bed. She 
noticed # crumpled paper in the girl's olenchet 
— and Knew-pretty well what had oaused 


8 , 

‘* He can’t'be dead,” rc fieoted the-old maid, 
* dead men can't write letters, No, he has 
heard of her father’s death, and-thinks he can 
do better for himself than marry into gach an 
impecuniots family." 

At last the restorativestook effést. Beatrice 
opened her beautifal bine eyes languidly, and 
even tried to'sit up. 

‘You'd better keep quict;:my dear,” said 
the old maid, gently; ‘‘ ont try to tell me, if 
you can, what's the-matiter, I ehall have to 
go downstairs in a few minotes, and if there's 
bad news I'd better havo:the telling of it than 
you. 

Bee's eyes rested on the letter still lying by 
her sid 


e. 
“Ts it quite true?” she asked, faintly. 
‘‘Oh! I hoped it was some terrible dream.” 
“Ti's trae enough that the Indian mail’s in, 
and you've heard from Mr. Arden,” said Mies 
Ohavlotte, “ {¢ must have been something in 
that letter upset yon. Is he ill?” 


“Oh,'no,” and the girl shivered, “he is | 


qnite well; but I think you'd better read his 
letter, Cousin Charlotte. I can't tell you 
about it.’ It would choke me:”’ 

Miss Hall had not read a love-lefter’ for 
years, and, if this warn fair specimen of them, 
ne ea hoped: she might never read 
another, 


‘'My pear titrte Ber,— 

“T waa awfally ont up to hear of 
your father’s death; He was one of those 
jolly old boys one always expects to live to be 
ninety, and I'm sure 1 wish he had. 

Tt is terrible to think of there being abso- 
lutely nothing lets for your mother and her 
children; but this nerves-me to make a aacri- 
fice I have long felt it my duty to attempt. 

“Although I have got my etep and am 
captain, it will be years before I can afford to 
marry—lifé ont here is so expensive, and habits 
£0 lcxurtotse—so, my darling, I am going 
to be unselfish for once, and give you back 
your promise, It would b4 wisked to ask you 
to spend'the beet years of your life in waiting 
for me, and unless my cousin goes off the 
stooks quicker than I expect, we shonld be 
middle aged before we dared to think of 
matrimony. It was different when you had 
an easefal-home to wait in, but now difficoul. 
ties much touch you, I won’t add to them. 
Good-bye, my best and dearest; that you may 
be happy with some better fellow than I, is 
the prayer of your ever devoted friend,— 

**Nozt Arvin.” 

“Wellf” r43900 


Beatrice was sittin ap and watching Mies 
Hall with intense earnest sorutiny as she laid 
down the letter, 


Me mony tell Bee supper’s ready,” said 


‘*My dear Bae, he is a scoundrel!" 

Beatrice put out her hand as though to avert 
a blow: 

‘Please don’t speak against him, it oan do 
no good, and wiil only hart me. I was pozzted 
when I read it first. I wondered if he really 
meant it unseifishty,’’ 

“He meant he wanted to break off his 
engagement,’ said Miew Hall, with terrible 
frankness ; ‘' but would like to persuade you 
he did it for your sake, Mén marry every day 
on hts present income.” 

“Noel is cso proud,” commented tho 


ered; ‘and then I think I will goto bed. I 
eel so very tired, and—it is finished.” 

And that was the end of pretty Miss Drake’s 
engagement, 

Osher things follawed thick and fast. The 
“boys” wens c ff to London so begin the aow 
life they had mopped ont for themes!ves, 

Kate was quietly raarried to Mr. Marston, 
and went to live in the neat red-brick houre at 
the other end of Norshoot., 

Mary conosived a fancy to see She world, 
and went to Amerioa as companion to the 
wife of a New York merchant. 





deserted girl; “he conld bear to marry the! 

daughter of a country physician, but to have 

& mother-in-Jaw letting lodgings, and four | 

brothere-in-Iaw all more or less struggling to 

get a living, wonld have been too much for 
ow.’ 

“To if true he exptots to bs a nobleman?” 

*Qaite true. Hia uncle Jately lost two 
£0n8 and a younger brother, The unele him. 
self is an old man, and his only remaining 
fon ‘havalways been in delicate health. He ia 
a dreamy romantic youvg man, buried in his 
books, and wfil never marry. Failing him 
Noel will inherit the Earidom in right of hia 
mother.” 

** Well,” said Mies Charlotte, and to anyone 
but her favourite Bee she would have spoken 
far more’ bitterly, ‘you would have made a 
bonnie Countess; but, to my mind, child, 
yon’re well rid of him.” 

‘I'm glad of one thing—that father never 
knew. Yousee he believed ia Nos.” 

‘My dear, be believed in everyone, moré’s 
thé pity; bat Bse, if you can only think 80, | 





Oaly Beryl! and Bee remained of Mra, 
Drake's eight cbildren in the old home when, 
on the fires of Jone, the White House opened 
its doors for the first time to payivg guests, 
and gradusily became, thanks to Charicite 
Hall's energy and good managementé, one of 
the mort snecessfal boarding establishments 
on the Ess’ Ooast. 





OBAPTER IL 


Far away in India, jist two or threes months 
after De Drake's death, & young mn est in 
very pleacant bachelor quarters poffing sway 
lazily at a choice cigar, and looking rather 
more serious than his ocoupstion—he was only 
tarning over a pile of invitations—wvarranted, 

He was a very handsome man, though come 
people called him effeminate, and it weald 
have needed a very close observer, & very keen 
judge of onaraocter, to challenge the yeneral 
statement that Captain Arden wae sharming. 

Te an awfal noisance," reflected Nov, aa 








you're happier than if you’d married Captain | he pushed the letters aside anc tried to decide 
Arden, and found out tater on he thought he; s question which he felt contd not be much 
had made a saorifice.” jlonyer shelved. ‘‘T do dealers that of all 
“Will you tell mothsr it's all over?” | positions in the world that of an heir pre- 
pleaded Bee; “ and beg her and the rest never! sumptive is she worst, Here’s my unoie 
#0 mention him to me again. I couldn't bear | turned saventy, and never given a thongs to 
ity Cousin Obarlotte, if they kept all on’ a woran since my sanns’s death. I's ail 
abusing Noel. You see, whatever ha is now, I nonsenss to pretend he's likely to marry sgain, 
loved him, and all I want is never to hear hie | the old bay wouldn't be so mean; andeveryons 
name again.” knows Val cav’t live muoh jonger, I'm a9 
Miss’ Hall promised, bat she had no easy | much the heir of Errotsdone as though I bad 
task, Toe family, who had thought Noel | been born Visconnt Dene, and yet the Jews 
Arden a poor matoh for their beautifn! Bea-| wont come to my assistance ani five ms 
trice, were simply furious at his haartlessnesa, | enoagh to kesp ma comfortably it I come 
They would ali have liked to write him injig- | into my earldom; i's abanrd.” 
nant letters, and abure him roundly among! Hs took s sheet of paper from iis peckst, 
themselves, bus: Obarlotte changed their views, and began to read agsia hia father’s Ins lettor, 
‘I suppose you don’t want him to change in whioh Msjor Arden related t's Soyecloss 
his mind, and come and beg Beatrice to take ‘ attempss he had made to negotiate 5 fosu on 
him‘on again?" hia son’s behalf, efforts Noel! fels snvo muss 
’ “Hardly,” replied Algy, ‘he always was a have been genuine, since & goodly Alics rf ibe 
coward ; but I didn't think him as bad as spoils wonld bave rewarded the patsrast 
this. Ifhe came into a room where I was, I | success, and the Major, though hie seoond 
should walk ont.” | wite had a large fortune tied up on hercelf, 
*s Well, the only thipg you can do for Bese! was always short of money. ' 
ig never to’ mention his name, Let ber forget} ‘If yonr debta are so pressing,” sivisod the 
he evor existad." Major, ‘I oan only advise you to fad » wife 
‘I don't think Bes is good at forgetting,” rich enongh to pay them, Tren yon might 
paid her mothér, slowly. {sell ons and come home to Ex fand, whioh 
“No,” admitted Cousin Charlotte; “if would snit yon much better than spsating the 
Noel Arden’ had been her fatthfal lover, taken best years of your life in Indix. No one f 
from’ her by yellow fever or anything elec have tried will so much an hear of ‘ socepting ' 
p2opte die of out there, I believe she'd have your paper; they seem 60 Bure your anole 
mourned him stl her life; but you see it's may ‘marry yet.’ That thongh Im on con 
@ifferent, He's decetved her, and now he's fonndedly bad terms wish the Earl, { sctastly 
shown her what a micerable craven creature called on him and asked the question, 
he really is; and eo I think she'll get over it,” | meaning to congratulate him, He wes rade 
They all yislded to the spinster’s decision. | enough, but he didn't beat abont the boah, 
Mrs. Drake would mention to an intimate| “‘ My heart is buried in my wife's grave,’ 
friend the engagement was broken off, which he ssid coldly; ‘and sfier Dene your son Is 
would be equivalent to pnblishing the fact in! my next heir. You may tell that to all the 
& local paper. Then they might be sure no | Jews in Eogland, if you like. on my sashority,’ 
awkward remarks from the outside world| Of course I reapectfally informed bim I bar 
would greet Beatrice; and her family sxlemnly | told them, and it was of nouse. I hinted that 
pledged themselves never to mention Noel! you fonnd it imporsible to keep sraight on 
Arden’s name before her, | your pay, and that you had even moss fete. 
Mies Hall carried the news of her suscesa to | rously released Miss Drake from her snguge- 
Bee. She found the girl busily engaged | ment, feeling you had no right to let her waste 
packing op a parcel securely wrapped in brown | the best years of her life in waiting for you. 
paper. He did seem interested in that; asked a lot of 
Charlotte could guess it contained the letters | questions sabont her, ssid is was very hard 
she had valued so dearly, Something elce was | liner, and soon; but when I hinted the belp 
there too—Noel’s portrait, and the ring he had/ an sliowance of even five hundred s year 
once placed on her finger, would be to you he froze agein, said you's get 
‘* Will you see they are posted? Bee whis-| no money from him in his lifetime, and he'd 
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warned Dene noi jo give you a shilling. He 
couldn't help you coming in for the property 
in due course, but you shouldn't begin to make 
duoks and drakes of it a day sooner than you 
were Lord Erroladene. So you see, my boy, 
I did the best I could for you, bat I failed 
ignominiously ; and really, if things are as bad 
as you think, you can’t do better than marry 
the first heiress who ia willing to bestow her- 
self on you!” 

To do Noel Arden justice, he had loved 
Beatrice as much as he was capable of loving 
anyone except himself. It had cost him some. 
thing to dissolve their engagement, but he was 
in fearfal straits. Hie debts had assumed 


such awfal proportions he dreaded their ooming , 


to the knowledge of his commanding officer. 

He sat on in silentthoaght. Hia man came 
in to remind him of a dance to which he was 
engaged; and palling himself together by an 
effort, he began to dress. 

He knew that at the entertainment where 
he was bidden he should meet Bianche Olive, 
the only child of a rich Oalonutta merchant, 
If he was to sell himself, as well to her ag to 
anyone else. The OCaloutta merchant was not 
his ideal of a father-in-law; but he conid 


take the Major’s advice, sell out, and live | 
; made him peculiar; and while no one but his 


| firas cousin had ever impugned hia sanity, | 


chiefly in England. It was worth trying, 
anyhow. 

No thought of the girl’s heart, and all she 
might suffer through him, troubled the gallant 
soldier. 

Blanche was pretty, gentle, and peculiarly 
sweet.tempered—the last wife in the world 
likely to remind her husband of all he gained 
by marrying her. Noel Arden had almost 
made up his mind. 


“Captain Arden, I though’ you were never | 


coming !"’ 

There was a trace of reproach in the tone. 
Noel had been so very attentive to Miss Olive 
of late that ahe had grown to look on him as 
her sworn cavalier. 

Boe was dressed in soft, cream-ooloured 
ganzs, relieved here and there by dashes of 
orimson—a trying combination, bat one that 
suited her dusky hair and glorious dark eyes. 
Those eyes were her chief charm ; for the rest 
she was very small and almost fairy-like in 
figure, while her face had the fragile delicacy 
common to children born in the East. 

There were many who predicted Blanche 
would ‘‘never make old bones,” founding 
their opinion chiefly on the fact that she was 
the last survivor of eight children; but the 
girl never ailed anything, and she was s0 


undisputably the darling of her father's heart, | 


that for her sake he would have welcomed a 
suitor far lees outwardly eligible than the 
heir presumptive to an English peerage 
seemed to him. 


‘* Did you think I could stay away,” asked | 


Noel, in his musical voice, ‘‘ when I knew that 
I should meet you?” 

‘S80 few men care for dancing,’’ said little 
Blanche, ‘‘ and it was getting late.” 

He smiled. 

‘‘And now I have come, you will give me 
all your waliz:3a?” 

“ Not all—one or two." 


He took her programme and scrawled hia , 


initials in half-a.doz*n vacant places—places 
purposely kept vacant for him. 

‘If you are tired, we oan sit some of them 
ont,” he said, cheerfally. ‘I want to talk to 
you.’ 

And somewhere about midnight, as they 


were sitting in a snug recess hidden from | 
| only for life. At her death the principal 


ourious eyes, while they listened to the dreamy 
masic of a Garman waltz, Noel collected hig 
energies to the point. 

‘Do you koow what I want to ask you?” 
he whispered. ‘‘Have you any suspicion, 


absard regard for a title, and the station 
doctor had peremptorily ordered Blanche 
home to Eagland. 

The little lady’a own wishes weighed for 
much with her father, bat the thought that 
Noel Arden could one day make her a countess, 
and coald at once take her from the climate 


which was impairing her health, counted for | 


|short months since he 


Noel was much too carelesa to peruse the 
deed ocarefally, He knew the main facts and 
was content, Preparations were harried on 
and the wedding took place in August, not 
many weeks after the proposal, and fear 

Mice 
engagement to the pretty Misa De 

How lacky it was, Nvel reflected. He had 
never published the fact that he was an 





: i¢ would be better for me to be on the spot.”’ 





: hie father feared he would 


even more. 
“T have sent in my papers,’ said Noel,'engaged man when firet he ‘came out.” 
quite forgettiag to mention he bad only posted How lucky there was not a oreatute in 


them that very day; ‘my father wrote to Caloutta who knew about Beatrice and the 
advise the step. My uncle, Lord Errolsdene, | part she had played in his life? The utmoet 
ia getting into years, and all my people think anyone could say was that at one time he had 
received a great many letters ina lady's hand- 
writing, and the most censorious could no+ 
“Yes; who will keep me ont of the title for make much out of that. And Blanche Olive 
the term of his nataral life. Bat, poor Dene was the last person in the world to be sus. 
will hardly survive his father; he has been in picions. She was wrapped up in her lover, 
@ consumption for years, and he is peculiar and would as soon have doubted her own 
—not quite right here,” and Nvel touched his fealty as his. Nevertheless Noel felt very 
own forehead. |glad the betrothal was a brief one, and was 
It waa the atrangest mixture of trath and considerably relieved the day he went on 
falsehood. Viscount Dsne had been asickly board the good ship Amazon with hia pretty 
boy, and was now a delicate man; for yeara bride, a liberal cheque in his pooket for ‘‘ the 
into a decline. honeymoon,” and the conscioasness that the 
He was a clever, thoaghtfal, intelligent young firat qaarter's allowance already awaited hin 
man, bat his very delicacy of health had at the London agents of Me. O:ive's banker. 
They bad an excellent passage, the voyage 
being a perfect pleasure trip Toe Major, daly 
most people, if asked off nand whether Lord apprised by his son of the course of events, 
Dene was eccentric, woald have answered was waiting to meet them at Southampton 


** Toe Earl bas one son, I believe.” 


“ yes.” 
Mr. Olive was 
Arden’s frankness. 


delighted with Oaptain 
Noel confessed until hia 


| unole’s death he was badly off; that his debta 
would take most of the price of hia commis- 
sion, and his father was unable to make bia | 

‘go she need fear no interested motives 


any allowance. 
* His second wife, Lady Barbara, ia very 


' rioh, and my father lives in style, but natar. 


ally, I can’t be indebted to my step-mother. 
My father hopes that when I am on the spot 
he may get me some diplomatic post, he's 
plenty of inflaenoe, and Bianche and I might 
pat in & year or two very pleasantly at some 
Earopean Oourt until the time came for us 
to be Lord and Lady Erroldene " 

Mr. Clive beamed approval. 
self, afew years hence, the father of a rval 
live countess, and the prospect charmed him, 


‘ Noel was the handsomest man in hia regiment, 


and Blanohs “ fancied " him; what could be 


better ? 

“T shall allow my danghter two thousand 
a-j;ear ag long as I live,” he told the suitor, 
‘‘and give her ten thousand pounds on her 
wedding-day, which had better be settled on 
herself, so that she may have the interest as 
pin money. Ther, whenever anything happens 
to me, she'll have all I've made. I believe it's 


you.” 

Noel was more than satisfied, Two thou- 
sand a-year would support a far grander 
méasge than he contemplated, and he knew 
Me. Ciive's fortane was secure, and that no 
basiness crisia could shake it. The lawyer 
frankly congratulated him; bat, a 
keener man thun the merchant, and having a 


introduced, unauthorized, a clause into the 
settlement which Noel Arden would not have 
approved of had he troubled to read the long 
document through. The allowance ef two 
thousand a-year ceased absolutely if Blanche 


died before ber father, or if her husband , 
; attempted in any way to anticipate or alienate 


it, and the dowry of ten thousand was hers 


reverted to her children, or failing these to 
her father, 

“Toavil make him oarefal of her," 
thought the lawyer, with a chackle, ‘‘ since 


He saw him.’ 


_ very kindly. 


| with a very warm invitation from hia wife to 


visit her at Westwood, her country seat. 

Lady Barbara liked Noel He was grown 
up when she married, so he had been no trouble 
to her. 

She had only a life interest in her p a 
ta 

attention ; and she was honestly proud of the 

handsome fascinating young soldier. 

‘* You must come,”’ said the Major, obeer- 
fally, *‘ my wife's longing to know yout bride, 
and we shall havea good large party down for 
the shootiag, a0 you won't be dall,” 

Blanche had gone below to give some direo- 
tions to her maid, a9 Novel could ask without 
fear,— 

‘Does Lady Barbara know about North: 
oot?’ 

‘“*No; I never told her, Is was the most 
foolish thing you ever did, and she would have 
had no sympathy with you, I kaew all along 


‘you would come to your senses, and those kind 


of things are beet kept secret.” 

‘‘Then I shall be delighted to come to 
Westwood.” 

Lady Barbara welcomed the young couple 
In that handsome house of hers 


a few more people made no difference, and 


she was hospitable to the backbone. 
| half a million, but my lawyer shall talk to, Noel had doné exceedingly well for himself, 


therefore he ought to be encouraged; and as 


| for Blanche she waa a dear little thing, jact 
, the sort of wife for a headstrong tellow like 
, Noel, who would expect his partner to do all 
, the bearing and forbearing needed in the 
, Marriage state. 


| 


very kindly regard for little Bianche, he, 





CHAPTER III, 


Tr poor De. Drake could have revisited the 
world a year after he left it, he would have 
, found @ great deal to astonish him, and woald 
, have been perfectly bewildered to see how 
ia well his family had got on without 

om, 

It was not that they had forgotten him or 
| 0eased to mourn him. Their memories still 
held him very dear; but it really seemed that 
| his death had given a!lthe young people an 
, impetus to rouee up and help themselves. 
| They had been content to take life very 


little girl, of all you are tome? Bianche. I | only while she lives can he touch @ shilling of easily, and let him work for all; bat whea 


want you to give yourself to me, and be my 
little wife.”’ 


And she, poor child, loved him, so her | 


@newer was not hard to guess. 

His interview with Mr. Olive the next day 
Was lesa to his liking. Bat two things played 
into his hand; the merchant had an almost 


| her money.’ 


‘In seems hard on him,” objected Mr. 
Clive when he read the settlements, 

“Not a bit, Iesi prevent his running 
through hie wife's fortane, and, my friend, 
Miss Blanche won't make the position pain- 
fui to him,” 


'their prop was gone they suddenly tarned to 
witha will, and really now were doing aa well 
{aa most of their contemporaries, who 
launched themeelyes at the proper age into 
| life's batsle. 
Algy, to begin with him, had as much seach- 


jing as be could manage, added to whioh one 
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of his pictures—a little sketch of Northoot in 
sptiog—had actually been hung on the walla 
of the Academy. It was awfoliy ‘ skyed,” 
bat still there it was, and for all time the 
honour of having exhibited a picture at 
Burlington House would belong to him. 

Robert, still briefless, was picking up a 
very decent living with his pen. Oharley had 
had a ‘' rise,” and ia lesa than twelve months 
Frank might be expected down in his native 
place ae Mr. Alison’s assistant, 

So much for the sons. The daughters 
would compare favourably with the brothers. 
K.te waga marvel of happinesson small means, 
Mary was still on her travels, while Beatrice 
and Beryl contributed not a little to the suc: 
cess of the White House—a success so remark- 
able that gentle Mrs. Drake had actually 
pat by guite a nice little hoard in the bank. 

And Beatrice— — 

Kate’s marriage and Mary’s absence abroad 
brought it about quite naturally that the third 
sister should be “ Miss Drake,” 

The dear old days when she had been 
pointed out to strangers as ‘the pretty one” 
were past and gone, 

She wag older and more thoughtfal than 
in the days when she had been Noel Arden’s 
betrothed ; bat no one could have said she was 
‘* wearing the willow’ for him. 

She went about her daily round with the 
utmost cheerfulness. She was neither soured 
nor blighted; and though she shrank with 
almost pain from the mention of Osaptain 
Arden’s name, Miss Onarlotte believed that 
the very discovery of his baseness had helped 
her to get over her sorrow, and that when she 
saw hia marriage in the paper her cure was 
quite complete. 

Bat the expsrience had changed her. None 
of the careless youth of Northoot would have 
had a chance of pleasing Bse now. It seemed 
as though the trouble had raised her standard 
and put her on altogether another level to 
most girls of ber acquaintance. 

‘*Bhe'll not break her heart,” pronounced 
Mies Charlotte, talking the matter over with 
Mrs. Deake; “buat she'll not marry unless 
she fiads a man she can be proud of ont and 
out. May be when she's thirty she'll marry 
some olever statesman, and fill her life with 
his work.’ 

It seemed a very gloomy prospect to Mrs, 
Drake, who herself had married at twenty, 
and who thought it bard with eight grown-up 
children she could only boast of one grand. 
child, Kate’s baby-gir), who was the special 
darling of the White Houee, 

“I only hope,” she said slowly, ‘ Noel 
Arden will never cross my path, I don’t 
think I could forgive him, Charlotte! "’ i. 

‘‘And I'm sure J couldn't,” echoed Misa 








higher than the applicant could afford, would 
straightway have offered to reduce them. As 
Charlotte often told Bee, they did not under. 
stand the art of growing rich. 

So Miss Hall and Beryl went off to London; 
and the very next afternoon, as Beatrice sat, 
alone in a pretty little sitting-room which 
was sacred to Mra. Drake's own family, the | 
neat parlour-maid came in to tell her a gentle- | 
man was waiting in the drawing-room who 
would not give his name. 

‘‘ Mistress is lying down with a bad head- 
ache,” remarked the abigail, ‘‘so I thought I 
had better come to you.’ ’ 

* Qaite right, Rhoda; I’llbedown directly.’ | 
Bat willingly as she agreed to the task, Bee 
hated it. She did not mind making herself ; 


‘*Toe Merediths were charming people,’ 
pronounced Miss Charlotte. ‘' We were hop- 
ing they might come again this summer.” 

‘* That ia hardly likely, I fear, They sailed 
for America last month.” 

‘Dear me! I thonght Mr. Meredith was 
quite settled ia England. We heard he had an 
ex.ellent appointment in Sarrey.’’ 

‘*He was steward and agent to a noble- 
man,” replied Mr. D-ne, who seemed quite 


' au fait in the Meredithe'’ affaire, ‘‘ and I don’t 


think they would ever have parted company, 
bat Mra Meredith had an uncle out Chicago 


| way who died suddenly, and it seems she may 


be heiress to some property out west, so it was 
best to go and see about it.’’ 
‘Of course,” said Miss Coarlotte, who had 


amiable to the paying guests when they once a keen eye to the main chance, ‘' but it will be 
came; but to conduct the negotiations, and a great pity if he loses his position in Sarrey. 
haggle, if need be, over “ extras,” was odious Sach things are not to be met with every 
to her. Still, i¢ would be hard indeed if, day.” 
Charlotte could never take a holiday ; eo Bee; ‘ No,” said Geoffrey Dene, witha lazy glance 
‘pulled herself together,” as the saying is,' from hia beautifal brown eyes, ‘I suppose 
and went downstairs. | mot; bat Meredith won't loseit. They've put 
Bhe took it for granted that the stranger in a stop-gap for six months, a very learned 
was old, Asa rule young men do not frequent old fossil, honest and good at accounts, bat as 
boarding-honses, unless, indeed, they are so prosy as possible. If you'll believe me, I 
young as to come in their parents’ train. It offered my services to Meredith as his deputy, 
was & surprise to her to see a tall, grave look- | but he refased them with scorn—told me I 
ing man of not much over thirty, with a couldn't add up a column of figures without 
pleasant thoughtfal face, the deep mourning- ' going over them two or three times to see if I 
band on hia hat testifying to his having waa right.” 


sustained some recent loss. 

‘My name is Dene,” he said courteously. | 
‘*Bome friends told me it was possible you 
might have rooms free. I am in delicate | 
health, and my dootor has prescribed cheerfal | 
society.” H 

Beatrice looked at him, and decided two 
things; be was a gentleman and he was poor. : 
No man who had not to consider the expendi. | 
ture of every shilling very closely would come : 
alone in search of health, uncared for by sister | 
or mother, 

With an utter disregard of Miss Charlotte's 
maxims and the prosperity of the White ' 
House, Bee agreed to let Mr. Noel have a! 
bedroom, and the use of a tiny slip asa etudy, | 
for the nominal terms of two guineas a week ; | 
and then be departed to the station in search | 
of his luggage; and Bee went off to tell what. 
she had done to her mother, who was just 
sitting down to her Tosa cup of tea. | 

“My dear,’”’ aaid Mes. Drake, nervously, 
“if he is an invalid I do hope he has had 
nothing infectious.” 

‘Iam eure of that. He wouldn’t deceive 
anyone, he has the traest face [ ever saw ; and, 
mother, he geta his living by writing, so we 
must be good to him for Bob ake.” ; 

This. was rather a sweeping conclagion. Mr. 
Dene had said he was “ obliged to write a good 





Miss Oharlotte looked shocked. 

‘Don’t you think, Mr. Dene, that's not 
exactly a thing to be proud of?” 

Geoffrey Dene smiled. 

“ Well,” he said, simply, ‘I suppose we all 
have different gifts,and mine doesn’s lay in 
arithmetic; but it doesn’s matter much, 
because I've never had any particular need 
to add up columns of figures.” 

Miss Hall shook her head. 

** You think me frivolous, I’m afraid,'’ said 
the boarder, with a smile which cut short the 
reproof trembling on her lips. 

* Not frivolous, Mr. Dene, but——"’ 

‘Please go op,” anid Geoff, gravely, ‘‘it 
ien’s often anyone takes enough interest in 
me to find fault with me.” 

‘‘I should not presume to do that,” she 
bridled a little; ‘‘ only with your talents—we 
oan all see you are clever—ian’s it a pity you 
haven’s settled to any regular employment? 
Story - writing,” and her expression grew 
softer as she thought of Bob, “‘ may be ve 
good help to one’s income, bat a man sh 
bave something else to depend on. 

Mr. Dene smiled. 

‘*T quite agree with you, Misa Hall; but I 
don't quite see the application of the moral in 
my case. I never wrote a story in my life, 
and, what's more, I don’t believe it’s in me.” 


Hall; “but he’sl keep far enough away, mark , deal’’ when he asked for the use of a private: Miss Charlotte felt nonplussed. 


my words, Alice. He won't want his fice new 
wife to hear anything we could tell her!’ 

It was May, the Northoot season had not 
commenced, and only one or two kabitoé's of 
poo A White House gathered round Mrs. Drake's 

é. 
It would be very different in another six 
weeks, for Jaly, August and September were 


the fashionable time for strangers to visit the | generally Bohemians, and [ll warrant, Bee, ‘thirty I had dreadfal health, I believe 


pretty East.coacst watering place; bat at pre- 
sent, as Miss Charlotte expresced it, “ there 
‘was nothing much to do,” and the cheerful 
Spinater, who had by no means renounced the 
world and its delights, declared her intention 
of going up to London to see the Academy 
and other sights, taking Beryl with her. 

‘You and your mother will manage yo 
well while there are so few people, Bee; an 
those there are seem more like old friends than 
anything else.’ 

Bee agreed at once; she knew how much 
they owed Charlotte Hall, and was delighted 
her cousin meant to take a well.earned holiday. 
Had it been a month later in the season she 
might have shrank from being left in charge, 
for Miss Charlotte always managed the pecu- 
niary department, neither Bee nor her mother 


ey 
In , these two, if told their terms were 


| study ; but Bee put it down at once that be waa 
an author, a etroggliog one she feared, from 
| the shade of melancholy in his appearance. 
*¢ Dear, dear,” sighed Miss Charlotte, when 


a all thought you ‘wrote,’’ she said, 
siiffly. 

“S80 I do—heaps and heaps of letters; 
but I've never tried my hand at literature. 





she came home and found Mr. Dene installed The trath is, Miss Hall, if 1’a idle it’s more 
at tha White House as thongh he meant to the result of circumstances than my own 
stay there for ages, ‘he’s a very pleasant. doing. My mother left me a little money, 


spoken man; but straggling authors are two handred a-year all told, and till I = 
C) 


you never asked him for references.” { 

“TI forgot all about it,” confessed Bee, 
frankly ; ‘‘ bat I'm sure Mr. Dene’s all right, 
Cousin Charlotte. He said some friends 
recommended him to come here.” 

‘* What friends?” demanded Miss Hall, 

“I never thought of asking.” 

Bat perhaps Mr. Dene thoaght the spinster ° 
would be more curious than Mrs. Drake and | 
ber daughters, for he took the chance given ' 
bim by a té£e-d-téte with Miss Charlotte to tell | 
her he had been advised to try and be received | 
at the White House by Mrs. Meredith, who | 
had spent some months there the previous 
summer. 

Now the Merediths were people after Migs ° 
Hall's own heart,*rioh, liberal, refined, and - 
with a subtle sense of sympathy, which made 





them a treat the ladies of the White 
House as friends and equals. ; 


|dootors never thought I should pass twenty- 
one. The years most men spend in stadyiag 
for a profession or learning a trade I was a 
hopeless invalid. It’s only the last two or 
three years I've been tolerably well; and I 
don’t think I'm ambitious, so I've jast 
drifted on.'’ 

“Iv'a very well for you,’ returned hia 
mentor, frankly; “but a you ever 
wanted to marry, two hundred a-year wouldn't 
keep a wife and children." 

‘* I—I suppose not,’ 

‘‘You are not an old man,” she went on, 
nindly, ‘you can’t bemuch over thirty.” 

“ Thirty-four last birthday.” 

‘Then surely it ia not t00 late even now for 
you to settle to some respectable employment. 
If you earned ever 80 little at firat, it would 
be better than the idle, aimless life you lead 


{ now.” 
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** Perhape it would,’’ and he smiled rather 
oddly. ‘' Well, when Meredith comes back 
l'l! think seriously about it, but for the 
present I'Jl take a holiday and enjoy myself. 
Do you know, I think Northeot's an awfally 
nics place! '’ 

‘© 1 m0 very fond of it.” 

~ You've lived here a long time perbaps ?"’ 

“Mra, Drake has. She came to this house 
a bride. All her married life hag been spent 
here. Dr, Drake only died last year in the 
spring.” And then thinking the story of the 
young consins might fire him to follow their 
example, she told him of the evening when 
they all sat down to ‘‘talk over’ the future, 
and how it had ended in the eight sons and 
daughters, who had seemed so helpless while 
their father lived, all taking their part in 
life's battle bravely. 

“They are all doing well,'’ she said, 
proudly, ‘‘and all working hard; for though 
the two girls you know live at home, they 
both take their share ia domestic daties." 

‘She is very pretty,” said Me. Dene, 
absently, ‘* Do yon know, sincs I've been here 
I've longed #o kick that fellow.’’ 

‘*Whatin the world are you talking of?” 
asked Misa Charlotte, abarply, 

“I beg your pardon. I onght not to have 
allnded to it; bat I haves elight acquaintance 
with Msjor;Arden, and I had heard of his 
son's “engagement to ‘pretty Misa Drake.’ 
When I saw Noel's marriage to Misa Clive in 
the papers I draw my owa conclusions.” 

‘Tt there’s a oreatore I despise, it's Captain 
Arden,” said Miss Hall, hotly, ‘and I pity 
hia wife from the bottom of my hears.” 

Geoffrey Dene nodded. 

‘She'll need it, I think, myself, if Mias 
Drake knew the fellow's real character she 
would feel she had had « lucky escape.”’ 

‘““We never speak of is,’’ said Oharlotte; 
‘*i¢ waa the.one thing she asked, that she 
might never hearhis name. Bat Bee’sa brave 
girl; she must see now the ideal ehe cherished 
never existed, and that her idol was only base 
clay. Isbouldn’s be surprised if all she felt for 
Noel Arden now was & pretty keen contempt.” 

After such au intimate conversation Misa 
Charlotte could not go on snubbing the new 
comer; and the psistera, after a week or two, 
told each otber thas Mr. Dene was one of 
cousin‘s fayovrites, 

‘‘Oply,” said Beryl, with a langh, ‘she hag 
implored me not to fall in love with him. She 
seems to think him most dangerously fasai- 
nating, and spent qnite half.an-hear yester- 
day in warning me of the miseries and dia. 
comforts of matrimony if committed on an 
income of two hundred a-year."’ 

‘Me. Dene is not a marrying man,” said 
Beatrice, gravely, ‘You have only to look 
at bim to see hia heart ia buried ina grave; 
the deep mourning band on his hat is for his 
fiancée." 

“ Well, it it is, he seems pretty cheerfal, 
considering," returned Beryl, pleasantly. ‘I 
told cousin Chsrlotte-she need not be in the 
least afraid. I admired Mr. Done, and liked 
him as « friend, bat I should never fall in love 
with him,” 

She went gaily downstairs, and Beatrice 
Drake pressed one hand sgsinet the table as 
thongh she needed its support. What ailed 
her that the mere mention of Gacfirey Dene’s 
marrying bad power to move her thas? She 
and he were friends; she liked to listen to hia 
conversation—he had travelled so much, and 
knew about so many things she waa interested 
in; she bad been delighted to aee him gain- 
ing health and strength in the softs Jane sun- 
shina; she had even wondered as to his 
romance, and pitied the dead girl for whose 
fake he wore that mourning band; bat, till 
Beryl’s carelees words, sho had never dreamed 
that ber feeling for Mr. Dene was aught bat 
fdendabip. 

Like a flash the: trath came to her. She 
who bad wasted the love of :her yonth anon 
man utterly unsvortay. she who had resolved 
never again to-hava a fceling of even affeation 
cutside her own family, had learned to.care 





for Geoffrey with all the passionate intensity 
of a woman's beart. 

Thrown into hia society day by day in 
pleasant, friendly intimacy, she could not bat 
notice the nameless superiority which dis- 
tinguished him from the other. men of her 
acquaintance, His sad, handsome .face, his 
almoet wistfal expression, seemed.so say that 


hia life bad not been a happy ona; and| said 


Beatsice ksew—even while she. hated. herself 
for the knowledge—there was nothing..in the 
world ske would not bave done for the man 
who had become her hero. 

The White House was very fall in Joly, and 
parties of pleaeure were arranged nearly 
every day, Mra. Drake and her girls. sharing 
in many of them, for such functions always 
went off the better for their presidence; and 
long residence at Northeot-had made them 
familiar wish all the pleasamteat exoursions 
to be made from that pictnresque spot, 

As a rule, Mr. Dene did not join in these 
outings, but one particolar day, when an 
excursion had been planned. to Ipswich, he 
announced bis desire to be one. of the party. 

** It will be delightful,” said Beryl, ‘if we 
geta nice day. We will drive into Harwich, 
£0 as not to be tired, and then go down the 
Orwell to Ipswich by steamer.” 

‘t Bat is there.anything togee in Ipswich?” 
demanded a rather blasé Londoner, 

‘‘ Heaps. Churches without end; a wonder- 
fal arch dedicated—thongh that’s nos the 
word—to. Wolaey ; streets that look as though 
they hadn’t been altered for centuries, and 
then the river itself.’ 

** Bat we can't go all togather, like a flack 
of sheep,'’ objected a young lady. 

‘We never try to. We break up into 
parties of twos and threes, and go and see 
what we fanoy. For my pars, I like to prowl 
about the old part of the town, bas Baatrice 
loves nothing so well aa rowing heraelf about 
in a little boat, jast as though she didn't see 
enough of the water fram the steamer.” 

Fortune favoured them with a lovely day, 
and @ party of twelve lofts the White House in 
the highest of spirits, There wera two 
married ladies, each with two or three sons 
and daughters; a sprinkling of gantlemen— 
mostly husbands and fathers, 

Gsoffrey Dene and the two Miss Drakes 
were indeed the.only persons in the party who 
could have been described as * marriageabie,"’ 

Baryl was. fond of children, and the Jittle 
boys seized on her as their property, while, by 
accident cr design, when they were faizly on 
hoard the steamer, Geoffcey found himaelt at 
her sister's side, 

Bzatrice was onnaually silent shat morning. 
Mr. Dene watched her and wonderad whether 
she was thinking of her erstwhile lover, Noel 
Arden. Then ehe spoke, and unaonscionely 
anawered bim. 

* T never go to Ipswich without thinking of 
my father. This was bis favourite. pleasure 
trip, and, busy as he was, he alwaye found 
time to go with.ns once a year.” 

‘I don't woader at his choice, The river 
ig lovely jast by here.”’ 

“Tan's it? Do you know, Mr. Dens, I like 
the river far better. than the sea, The sea is 
80 orael and éreacherous,” 

Weil it had proved eo to her, Mr, Dene 
thought. Had; Noel Arden seen her constantly, 
he -muet have been faithfal to her. [t was 
the croel sea rolling besween them for three 
long years which bad made it easy for him to 
forget her. 

‘‘Yet some people love tha sea,” he 
answered, '‘Iamfondofit myself, I fancy 
I have oxosaed the ovean as clien agany man 
not a sailor by profession, and I have enjoyed 
the voyages each one more than the.laat.’”’ 

‘*T should hate to go a long voyage,” replied 
Bee; “ it’s a.good thing we.are not. rich, for I 
should never bave made a good. hand .at 
foreign travel,”’ 

* Don's you ever get*tired of Northoot? ” 
ha. asked hex, suddenly; ‘'beantifal and 
tranquil ag it ia, don't you. ever Jong for a 
wider life?" 





‘I used to,” said Bee, frankly. ‘I used 
to fret at the narrowness of the people who 
had lived in our little town always, snd pray 
I should never grow like them—but I am 
wiser now. It isn’t where. one lives or what 
people one sees that form our lives, Me. 
Dene.” 

** Youn could never. be narrow-minded,’ he 


ry cy 
‘*Oh,I don’s know. Twenty yeara hence, 
Mr. Dene, if the White House. still receives 
boarders, they may describe me asa very foszy, 
fidgety old maid,’ 

‘* Never.’ 

She amiled. 

“*T shall.stay atthe White Houte while my 
mother lives, beeanse- she wants me. She 
would never understand my leaving ber, bui I 
mean to do someshing. with my life. Some- 
—. when no one needs me here; I shall go to 


on, 

“‘London!" He stared at her in. amaze- 
ment. It was the Jast thing he bad expected 
her tosay. ‘ You mean you would like to see 
the world and enjoy & litsie of ita plaasares."’ 

‘* I shall see the world,” replicd Bee, ‘bas 
I don't know about its pleasures. When I go 
to London, Mr. Deane, I mean to be a hospital 
nurse, if I am not too old to be trained.” 

‘ A hospital nurse-—you !" 

“Why not?” che ssked. ‘ Father always 
said I had almost a magic charm in a sick- 
room, and I should like:to feel I had done juss 
a little for other people,” 

She shook off her serious mood as they 
drew near Jpawich, and became gayer than he 
had ever seen her, When she merry party 
passed cff the landing-stage Geoffrey and 
Beatrice were a little behind the others. Mr. 
Dene resolved that if it rested with him this 
distance should be by no means leesened, 

* You promieed to show me Ipewich,” he 
told ‘Bee, cheerfaliy. ‘‘ What are you going 
to begin the exhibition with 7?” 

‘*T don’t know." 

‘* Shall we go for a row on the river?”’ 

“ You only. say that-heonuge you hear I am 
fond of the water. We will go and see ths 
town and Wolsey’s arch ficat.” 

It appeared, however, that this was a very 
grand day for Ipswich. Some very nobie lady 
was coming to open a large bazaar, and a Ic} 
of lesser luminaries were following in her 
train, Geoffrey and Beatriop found them- 
gslves perforce pushed into the throng of 
sightseers, unable to move forward nntil the 
crush was over and the local magnates had 
reached the entrance to the bszaar. 

Suddenly, without a word of warning, a2 
the third carriage waa setting down ite !oad, 
Geoffrey felt the hand that reeted on his arm 
tremble. He looked up suddenly, and saw 
descending from the carriage a young man, 
whose handsome face was marred by an ex- 
pression of extreme discontent, He handed 
out a young girl, almost a child, pretty 
enough to win admiration from the crowed, 
and dressed in the height of fashion. Yei, 
poor little thing, she seemed almons frightened 
as she looked inte the angry face of ber 
cavalier, and, patting ber livwle band on bis 
arm, followed him up the steps into the hali. 

Geoffrey Dene understood why Bee shivered 
in the summer sunshine, bat he said nothing 
until they were out of the road, walking down 
& quiet bye-street, whose name. of Silenoce- 
street seemed most aptly chosen, since there 
was not.a single passer-by except. themeelver ; 
and the tall old-fashioned honees bad a veil of 
quietness over them.as though given over to 
calm and repose, 

No fanoy could have pictured a gossiping 

up at that street corner, ora little face psep- 
ing ourionely through she blinds; the quiet of 
another century had settled on the piace ; and 
Geoffcay Dene felt as secure from interraptiou 
aa though he had been alone with Beatsics on 
& desert island. 

“ You.are.betier now?” ‘ 

“I am quite well—pleage don's think ——" 

“I will think nothing exceps.what_you ‘tell. 
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me, That man was Osptain Arden, and yon 
had not seen him for a long time?” 

** Not for nearly five years. He went away to 
India before we had bsen engaged a month. I 
am glad to have seen him!” 

“Glad!” 

“Yes,” ‘said Bee simpty. ‘I have known 
fora long time now that [ was mistaken in 
him; bat I never knew how much until to- 
day. I pity his wife.” 

‘A great many people do that, I fancy.” 

* Bat she was an heiress, Barely that wonld 
keep him true to her?” 

a Drake, he is true to her as the world 
counts truth, but be doesn’t trouble himself to 
hide from her that there ia no love for her in 
his heart, and her affection rather bores him 
than otherwice. They go into society a great 
deal, and are a very fashionable couple; but I 
think she was meant for a higher life, and 
that her troubles are slowly crushing her. I 
know she is only the shadow of the bright. 
faced bride who came to England last 
September.” 

“You speak aa if you knew her!"’ 

‘TI have seen her perhaps half.a-dozen 
times, I never spoke to her,” 

“IT wonder——.” she paused, 

“No!” answered Geoff as promptly as 
though he had read her thoughts, ‘'I should 
say Mrs. Arden knew nothing about yon. 
They are staying a few miles the other side of 
Ipswich with Lady Barbara Arden, the 
Captain’s ster-mother. You need not be afraid 
of meeting them again. You may be sure he 
would not return to Northoot.” 

“Tam not afraid,” said Bee dreamily, ‘I 
alwaya felt we should meet once more. The 
world is a very small place after all!” 

They bad turned back towards the river now, 
and Gecff again spoke of a row. 

“I am not a very good carsman,” he said 
frankly; ‘*bat I think my chill is enongh for 
the river. I wouldn't undertake to navigate a 
boat on she sea."’ 

“T oan row tolerably,” agreed Bee, ‘'s0 let 
us venture,” 

A small boat, only holding two—for they 
declined the sttendance of the owner. Geoff 
banded ‘in Bea, stepped sfter her, and in 
ancther moment they were floating down the 
Orwell, whose waters were as smooth and 
trarquil.as a Jake, 

Geoff looked at his companion in her trim 
black serge gown and white blouse. Itseemed 
to him he asked nothing more of life than thas 
bs mi,ht always floss down ita stream with 
Beatrice. 

“Do you know, Miss Drake, your consin 
gave me a long lecture the other day on my 
idleness.” 

“You must not bs vexed with Charlotte,” 
answered Bee; ‘she is eo frightfally energetio 
herself, she can't help trying to infect other 
people.” 

‘*Tam not vexed atall. I have been think- 
ing ceriously of taking her advice, Beatrics,’’ 
and he looked ‘earnestly into the girl's biue 
eyes. “If I am ever to make snything of my 
life it must ba with your help, dear. Do you 
think you could ever cara enough for me to go 
out into.the world and fight its batile at my 
side?” 

se Bat——” 

He interrupted her, 

‘You said.to-day your mother would not 
Bpare you #0 be a hospital nurse, but she 
spared your eldest sister to marry Mr. Mar. 
ston. I bave two hundred s-yesr, inherited 
from my mother, which I conld settle on you, 
and I would work as I never did before if only 
I had you-as my object,” 

“ You don’t understand,” said Beo, gently. 
“Tam not afraid of poverty, and I—I oare 
for you; bot Ithought, we all thought, your 
heart was buried in a grave,” 

Geoffrey Dene’s brow oleared. 

‘I am in moorning for my father," he 
faid, promptly. “I grieved for him truly ; 
but he bad passed the ellatied seventy years— 
be had long wearied 10 jo'n my mother—co, 


Bee, my heart isnot buried ia his grave. You | 


are my firat love, my darting ; pe will be my 
last. For years of my life I stood, as I believed, 
face to face with death. I never dreamed 
that love and marriage, a home and joys such 
as other men know, were for me ; but, Beatrice, 
I went tosee a physician last week, and he 
assures me, with care, I may make old bones 
yet. ‘I don'tsee why you should not reach 
seventy,’ was the way be put it. So, my 
dearest, if only you will give yourself to me I 
think we may lIcok forward to many happy 
years together, and you will be the sunshine 
of a life that has been chiefly shadow.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs, Draaxe and Mises Ohariotte were 
amezed when they heard Bee's secret, whis- 
pered with a very blnskhiog happy face as she 
went into the parlour for a few minutes on her 
way Upetairs, 

It only wanted half-an-hour of dinner, but 
the two ladies forgot everything in the excite- 
ment of the tidings, and disonssed the engage- 
ment with very anxiong faces, 

“Tlike Mr. Deve,” eaid the gentle mother, 
“bat we ksow nothing whatever about him. 
Hs has, he cenfeseep, bad health; and two 
honéred a year is a very small income, I 
really don’t know what to say.” 

‘Il always felt misshis? would come of it,” 
observed Mies Oharioite, ‘that young man 
onght to have been labelled ‘dangerous!’ 
I’m sure I've bad awful fears he'd propore to 
Beryl, but! did think Beatrice wae safe.” 

“If refased my consent,” snggested Mre, 
Drake, “' Bee ia a dutifal daughter, and——" 

“And you would break her beart,” eaid 
Mies Ohariotte, “that’s flat. Of course I 
knew she would find ont Noel Arden wasn't 
worth regretting some day, and discover she 
conld love again; but somehow I always 
thonght she would fix on a grand stately. 
looking man years older than herself, I never 
éreamed she would fancy love in a cottage a 
second time, You can't refase, Alice, two 
hundred « year eettled on her is not #0 bad for 
& penniless girl; and, perhaps, ag ehe has » 
great infinence over thoes she loves, Bee will 
rouse Mr, Dens up, and persuade him to do 
something.” 

“JT should have been very sorry to refnee 
my consent,” said Mra. Drake, “for Itike him 
very much. And as to settlements, my poor 
husband couldn's settie a penny on me, and we 
wers very happy.”’ 

“The match will have to be,” said Misa 
Charlotte, oracnlarly ; ‘' but I did think, after 
her misfortune with Neel Arden, Bee would 
have done better.” 

But pretty Mies Drake bad coms into the 
room and caught the last words. 

‘§ I don’t want todo better, Cousin Charlotte. 
I wouldn't change Geoff for a nobleman with 
ten thousand a year; and you'll see we eball 
be the happiest oonple of your acquaintance.’ 

“On less than four pounds a week,” said 
Miss Hall, donbifally. ‘‘ Well, Bee. you will 
have to stndy economy in good earnest, for Mr. 
Dene basn’t a noticn of it. I'm sure his 
clothes alone must cost a pretty penny, ho is 
80 Greadfally careless about them.” 

That evening, quite Jaie, when fhe other 
boarders ha@ dispersed, Mr. Dene came np to 
the parlour to plead his canze with Mre, 
Drake, and he did not find Bee's mother 
obdurate, 

“Only make her happy,” pleaded the gentle 
widow. ‘Iam fond cf all my children. Mr. 
Dane, but Beatrice is the flower of the flock.” 

His eye kind?ed, 

“T know, and Iam unworthy each a trcasvre, 
but if Jove can mske her happy, dear Mra. 
Deake, her hsppineea will be aeeured."” 

* And you can’t bs married for ages,"’ said 
Mise Obarlotte, irmiy. ‘‘ Yon've only known 
esoh othér two months; snd besi¢es, Mr, 
Dene, you really ought~—ia view of euch a 





rerious stop as marfiege—to seek soms ocon- 
pation,” 





Geoff smiled. 

‘I’ve heard of something,” he said, cheer- 
fally. ‘There's a emall agensy going begging. 
Not such a snug berth as Moredith’s, but one 
that brings in two hundred a-year, so it 
would double my income, and I think I’m 
sure of it,”” 

“I thought you didn't understand 
accounts?" snapped Miss Charlotte, 

“TI don’t; bus, you see, this is only an 
under-stewardship. Meredith wonld be my 
superior, and I thiok he'd coach me up in the 
mechanical part when he retarns, Anyway, 
I had thia letter this morping. I thought ij 
would convince you I am not a hopeless 
faineant.” 

Miss Charlotte put on her gold. rimmed eye- 
glasses, and read the letter aloud, A faint 
smite curved Mr, Dene's lips, and yet, what 
could there have been to amuse him in she 
scene? 

‘* Errolaitene Castle, 
‘* Nesr Bineferd, Surrey, 

“Drag Srr,— 

‘* Raspsoting your application for tho 
undor-stewardship of my estate, I leave the 
selection entirely to the head ateward. He ai 
present is abroad, bat you have my fal! per- 
mission to teli bia substitute, Mr, Gran’, has 
if you sppesar to him competent for the past 
your appointment would he most socectebdle 
to myself, Asa TI have sucha atrong personal 
regard for Mr, Meredith, I should !ire to he of 
use to any friend of his. Yours faithfully, 

+ ERRoLspENE.”” 


“I feel pretty sure of it,” said Gecfirey, 
cheerfully. 

“Mr. Grant may have a protégé of his own 
fo recommend,” suggested Miss Charlotte, 
cheerfally. 

‘I shall go and see him to-morrow; only 
somehow, Mre. Drake, I couldn't go unsi! i had 
spoken to Bee. I only care abous tiis for her 
sake,” 

The old ladies gave in. So far as coussnt 
of theirs could speed his wooing, ha might’ 
make sure of it; and whea he went on to tell 
them his friend Meredith would be back— 
contrary to all expeotasion—in S-ptoraber, 
and that he shouid have #0 oommwence 
his new duties on the first of Outohar, 
before they knew what they wera sbous 
they bad given their consent to a vary quicé 
wedding in September, 

‘* He'll be jast perfec’ asa brother-in-law,” 
said Bery!, who, as youngest, was allowed to 
express her feslings very frankly ; ‘bat, Bee, 
be looks much too grand for ®& 805-caiff, 
He's ten. times more diatingtished.iovking 
than Me, Meredith, who, I eappose, will be 
over him, 80 to any.” 

‘He looka like a disinherited noble of an 
exiled prince,’ sgrsed Bee, prondiy; ‘ bat, 
Beryl, I dons mind whas he is go thas we 
belong to exch other.” 

The youngest Miss Drake threw up her 
hanes in mock alarm. 

‘’ There’s K+iy gone in forlovain a onttage, 
and you followiny ber example, Onr dear 
Mary seems bitten with the indepeacence of 
women, snd tel&s. of earning ber living as & 
female lecturer. If either of ua ia to fortil the 
gipesy's prophecy, Bextrice, I rather think ivi} 
have to be me.” 

Long yesra before, when at a pionis, the 
kind old doctor had had his fortrine soid, the 
gipsy, after various high.flown preciosion?, 
wonnd up by declaring thas though he would 
live snd dis in Northvot himeelf, ove of bis 
children would move among the richestof the 
land, and marry a peer of Envland. 

Once, for & brief time, when Nosl Arden 
wrote of the unexpected deaths whion had 
made bim his sonsin’s heir-preeymptive, the 
Deake girls bad said obeerfully Bee would 
folfit the gipsy’s prophesy, and thas there wae 
something ia fortone.telling after ail; for 
months now they had nos éared to allads to ib, 
and Beryls Isnghing speech showed how well 
she realiced the new love had Griven out 
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every remembrance of the old wound from OHAPTER V. But she showed no pleasure, 


Bee's heart. 

“Is will be you,” said Bee, cheerfally. 

“You shall come on a long visit to ue, Beryl, 
and we will introduce you to Lord Errolsdsne 
—that is, if carla are in the habit of visiting 
their sub-bailiffs, on which point I am rather 
hazy." 
Of course the engagement was announced 
not only to the inbsbitants of the White 
House and friends in Northoot, but to the 
absent brothers and sisters. 

Bee had no cause to complain of lack of 
congratulations. All those who had known 
her from her ohilchood declared with one 
voice that Mr. Dene was worthy of her; and 
her brothers wrote their heartiest, best wishes, 
declaring that the man Bee had accepted, and 
cousin Charlotte tolerated, muat be something 
of a rare avis 

Kate Marston did more—she left her step- 
children and the wonderful baby, and came to 
have & long talk with the bride-elect. 

‘I liked him from the first moment I saw 
him,”' she said, frankly; ‘‘only he looked 20 
sad, but you bave done him good already, 
Bee. He looks quite ten years younger than 
when he came here first."’ 

The pretty fiancée hid her face on her 
sister's lap. 

“There's only one thing, Kisty: mother 


and cousin Oharlotte think he ought to ¢o 


something to make us richer, and he has 
never been used to work. If he made himeelf 
—t, my sake, I should never forgive my- 
self,” 

Bat pretty Mrs. Msraton laughed. 

‘It’s worry kills, Bce—not work. Depend 
upon it Mr. Dene will be far happier with 
you, even if he has to toil a little, than lead. 
ing an idle life without you, And now tell me, 
dear, when is it to be?” 

‘September, if Geoff gets this appoint- 
ment; and I thick he will, for Lord Errols- 
dene wrote him a very kind letter about it.” 

* Lord Errolsdene?"’ 

‘Yes. Why do you look surprised, Kitiy? 
He is a very rich man. Mr. Meredith is his 
chief agent. You remember the Merediths 
were here a long time last summer ?”’ 

“I remember; bot I never knew Lord 
Erroledene was Mr. Meredith's employer.” 

‘What does it matter? Sarely you don't 
know anything about him to his discredit, 
Geoff says he is a trifle indolent, and rather 
too fond of solitude, bat that he thinks I 
shall like him very much, For years the 
Earl had very bad health, and that gave him 
@ disinolination for general society. Really, 
Kitty, I wish you would not stare at me like 
that! If you know anything against Lord 
Erroledene, I'd mach rather you tola me 
plainly.” 

“Bat I don't,” said Kitty, rather amased 
at her sister's petalance, “ Iv’s only that—I 
suppose you have forgotten, Bst—once, for a 
little while, we thought you would p«rhaps 
some day be Lady Erroladene yourself.” 

Bee blushed crimson. 

“T never heard the name of the peerage, 


‘Of course I remember there were but two 


lives between Captain Arden and the title. 
You can't mean it is Erroladene?” 

“Yes. Tae old Esrl died some months 
ago; onless his son marries and leaves a 
child, that odious Captain Arden is hia heir.” 

Bat Beatrice could actually hear the news 
uomoved. Nay, she was emiling. 

“From what Geoff tells me of the Earl, I 
should say he had taken a new lease of life, 
80 we need not fear having the Captain at the 
Castle yet. Then, I have been hatching quite 
& pretty little plot. I have been telling Beryl 
she must come on a long visit to us and steal 
the Earl's heart,” 

Kitty stooped and kissed her sister. Sie 
said not another word of Captain Arden’s 
ebances, but she went home with the firm 
conviction that Beatrice would not care if 
Novel became king of England, so long aa sha 
= left in peacefal possession of Geoffrey's 

ve, 








Tare ia an old-fashioned dootrine which 
avers “sin brings its own punishment.” 
Noel Arden—he had dropped the ‘' Captain” 
on hia return to Eagland—would have been 
ready to express hia faith in it, for moat 
assuredly he had gained neither nor 
happiness by forsaking the girl he ioved and 
marrying another for her gold. 

Poor, pretty, childish Blanche soon dis- 
covered her husband did not love her, and the 
knowledge broke her heart, not with one cruel 
stroke, bat slowly and surely. 

Soe was not ekilled in the ways of the world, 
poor little thing! She never guessed that had 
she treated her husband with a little whole- 
some indifference, and made herself a name in 
the gay world as a beanty and leader of 
fashion, he might perhaps have been won, 
after all, She was too simple for that, poor 
little thing! 

She loved him with all her heart, and she 
did not know how to dissemble her affection. 
Her beautifal eyes followed him in public with 
a pleading wistfalness; she yielded to his 
every wish, never asked for those attentions 
she had a right to demand, and, as a conse- 
quence, the mau, who was incapable of appre- 
ciating euch hamility, despised his obild- wife, 
and Bianche faded day by day unti! everyone 
except her careless, pleasure-loving husband, 
could see that she was slowly passing away. 

* T don’t think Noel's wicked to her,” said 
Lady Barbara, who was sbarp-sighted; ‘bat 
he neglects her shamefully, and instead of 
reproaching him, and making & scene as most 
brides would, she has jas brooded over it till 
it's killing her!” 

“Good gracious, Barbara!” said the Major, 
much distressed at this opinion of his oat- 
spoken spouse, ‘I hope it’s not as bad as 
that. The child's only drooping from the hot 
weather. She'll be as well as ever when the 
autumn comes" 

‘* Blanche is Indian born, and revela in the 
heat, Theautumn will probably find her gone, 
and even if not, no change of season can cure & 
broken heart.” 

* Bas, Barbara, it will bs a very awkward 
thing for Noel." 

My lady raised her eyebrowa slightly. 

‘They won't have him up for murder,” she 
said, coldly. ‘‘A man may break his wife's 
spirit and bruise her heart withomt offending 
against the law a tittle.” : 

**Do be serious,” said the Major, fassily. 
“Tf Blanche dies he loses every penny of her 
fortune, The allowance from Mr. Olive would 
stop at once, and her dower goes back to her 
own family. N 2el would be as badly off as he 


was @ year ago, in fact worse, for the price of- 


his commission is gone, and he would have no 
meana of earning money.” 

Lady Barbara shragged her shoulders. 

“If that is true, why didn’t he take more 
oare of his wifs?"’ 

‘‘I don’t believe he has an idea anything 
aile her. Noel is a oareless fellow but not a 
bad. hearted one.” 

** Well,” said my lady, drily, “you'd better 
give himahiot. If he is left a disconsolate 
widower, he might fiad it diffi salt to get along 
till he comes into the possession of Erroledens.” 

"I shouldn't be surprised if he never came 
into that,” said the Major, savagely. ‘‘ That 
sickly young man seeme to have taken a new 
lease of life since his father's death, He'll 
outlive Noel now, if the lad isn’t oarefal.” 

Tae “hint” was administered that very 
day, and Noel Arden took it in very bad part. 

‘I don't know what you are talking of, sir. 
Blanche is perfectly bappy, at least she ought 
to be. She has her owa way in everything, I 
never interfere.’’ 

Bat when he went home that night and 
noticed how thin and pale his girl-wife had 
grown, and how languid was her step, he 
began to fancy there must be s)mething in the 
warning after all, 7 

‘I don't think London suits you, Blanche, 
we'll go away next week.” 








© We've only just come back from a 
= Lady Barbara, Noel, and Id rather be a 
ome.” 

‘* We won't goand stay with anyone,” he 
answered, kindly. ‘Ill take you down to the 
Iele of Wight, and we'll have a pretty little 
house jast for our two selves. It's so warm 
down there you'il be able to fancy you're in 
India, and when we go eailing trips rouod the 
island you'll soon get your colour back.” 

** Bat is will be go dull for you.” 

“Not a bit of it. I shall enjoy it awfally. 


We haven't seen much of each other lately, © 


Blanche, and it will be jast like a second 
honeymoon.” 

Is was not that, for the veil had fallen from 
her eyes, and never again could she 
him as the knight and hero she had once 
believed him ; but for all that it was apleasant, 
tranquil time—the happiest Blanche had 
known for months, 

Noel, his fears once awakened, became 
rea'ly anxious, and behaved like a model hus- 
band, so that August slipped away like a 
dream of peace to the little wife. 

Bat if Noe! thought all danger past, he was 
mistaken. 

Blanche caught a sudden cold, and the 
nearest doctor was called in. He natarally 
had great experience in the fell disease whose 
viotime flook to Ventnor every year; and he 
told Mr, Arden plainly cure was impoasible. 
Mrs, Arden might linger afew weeks, bat she 
was far advanced in consumption, and the 
cold of winter would be fatal to her, And the 
doctor proved a true prophet: before Sep- 
tember was haif through Noel Arden found 
himeelf a widower. 

Every penny of Blanche's fortune reverted 
to her father, and her husband was much 
woree off than when he had reflected s0 


! gloomily over his fasare in India, and decided 
| that nothing but « rich marriage could save 


him. 
By a strange coincidence the day of 


' Bianche'’s death was the eve of Baatrice 


Drake's wedding; and when she and her 
husband had reached London, where they 
intended to pass their honeymoon, Geoffre 
read the announcement in the paper. His wi 
watched his face change, and bent over him 
to see what he was reading. 

‘*Oa the 20:h, at S+. Ronan's, Ventnor, 
aged eighteen, Blanche, the beloved wife of 
Noel Arden, and only child of Duaglas O:ive, 
of Calcutta.” 

‘Poor little thing! bat she did not look 
happy, Geoff, that day weaaw her. Perhaps 
it was better for her to go than learn to know 
her busband as he is.”’ 

* Perhaps,” answered Geoff. He could not 
doubt the love shining in Bze’a blue eyes. He 
could not insult her by speaking the fear which 
had troubled him for jaet a moment, ‘‘ Would 
she have come to him had she suspected her 
old lover would so soon be free?" 

Many wedding presents had poured in upon 
Mes, Gaoffcey Dane; bat thus far the bride- 
groom seemed to have been very much left 
out in the cold. 

No single off-ring had come from any of 
Me. Dene's friends or kindred, and the only 
letser of congratalation Bee received from any 
one who knew him was not accompanied by 
any present. 

Tne writer of this letter was Mra. Meredith, 
and her note was so excited and incoherent that 
pretty Mies Drake decided the failare to prove 
herself her uncle's heiress had quite upset 
her. 


* You have taken our breath away,” wrote 
the kind-hearted matron; “for years our one 
wish for Mr. Dene was that he should marry ; 
bat we never dreamed of hii winning a wife 
go charming as yourself. We shall meet in 
Sarrey, I hope, very soon, for we shall be back 
again by the first of October. Oharles says I 
am not to write any more or I shall be sare 
— Bay ba ei, en pom = we eye a 
be close frien n—I suppose our tions 
won't allow it—I am @ al from the bottom 
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of my heart that you two have come 


to . 

‘*I don’t think she need have said that,” 
was Bee's comment to Geoffrey as she read 
the note to him. ‘'There may be a gulf 
between an agent and sub.agent ; but, surely, 
itis not 80 enormous that their wives can't 
g? on being friends.” 

Gecff laughed cheerfally. 

“Mra. redith got excited, and did not 
write clearly,” he said, ‘‘I am quite sure, 
Bee, it reate with you to continue the friend. 
ship it you like. She is really very fond of 
you,” 

“Well,” said Bee, with jast a soupcon of 
nervoueness. ‘‘I hope she won't be always 
talking about positions.” 

‘She won't be! Now, Beatrice, which shall 
we dq? Go down to Binefield before the 
Meredithas return, or wait till they are at 
home to weloome ua ?"’ 

‘* We'll wait, please,” decided Bee, quickly; 
‘if we went first we might have to call on 
them to welcome them home. If we wait a 
few days, why, they'll have to make the first 
advance ; only Gecff, weren't you obliged to 
begin work on the first of October?” 

“ Any day next month will do, Shall we 
say the tenth?" 

“Very well, Geoff, I haven't asked you 
muoh about Binefield.”” 

‘*My dear, do you wast to know any- 
thing?” 

‘Ts our house near the Merediths?” 

** About two miles.” 

“Oh!” there was a little thrill of relief. 
"I waa afraid we should be next door, and if 
she means to snub me that would be horrid.” 

‘* Bhe won't snub you. Meredith's house is 
two miles from ours, and the same distance 
from Errolsdene Castle.’’ 

‘*And you said our house was furnished, 
that we need not buy anything?” 

‘It's farnished,” he answered, ‘‘but some 
of the things are very old. and you may not 
like them; atill I think we'd better wait till 

ou have had a good look round before we 

Vy anything.” 

Beatrice agreed, She was very anxious to 
see her new home, though it must be con- 
fessed Mre. Meredith's letter had damped 
some of her pleasurable anticipation. 

Bee's desire was to arrive at Natfield, the 
nearest station, about five; but Mr. Dene pre- 
ferred a later train, saying it was much 
pleasanter to get to a fresh place quite 
towarda evening, so that one began one’s first 
impressions after a gocd night's rest. He 
seemed almost as nervous in his way as Bee, 
and with reckless extravagance secured a 
carriage to themselves by presenting the 
guard with half a sovereign. 

They did not talk muob; bat Gecff held his 
wife’s hand and whiepered once cr twice she 
was not to trouble about Binefield, because, if 
she did not like it, nothing would induce him 
to live there. At last, when the next station 
would be theirs, Geoff said, in a very tremu- 


lous voice,— 

‘If all is not as you expect, Bee, will you 
forgive me?” 

She nestled the least bit closer to him. 

* Don't talk like that, Geoff. If the house 
ia a four roomed cottage I shall be content, 
—_ don't you know you make my house 
now? 

Lord Erroledene had sent his own brougham 
for the travellers, whion strack the bride as a 
moat kindly act of attention, since a seven- 
miles drive in a country fly is not the plea- 
santeat of experiences. Geoff left the laggsge 
to whe Earl's footman, as nonchalantly as 
though he had been used to the service of 
such a retainer all bia life, bat Bee forgot to 
reprove him for bis idleness. 

Bhe leant back in her corner a little tired, 
far too tired, in fact, to be curious about the 
Outside world, She would ree it to-morrow, 
till then she could wait, They were going 
through the park now, probably the sub. 
bailiff's cott waa beyond it on the other 


side ; but the brougham stopped abruptly, the 
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footman flang open the door, and Geoff 
handed out his wife, and led her up some 
steps to a grand porticoed door, which stood 
open, a flood of light coming from the large 
oak hall beyond. 

With Bee’s fingers resting on his arm, 
Geoffrey addressed the long line of servants 
gathered in the hall, and presented to them 
their new mistress, ‘My wife, the Countess 
of Erroledene!"’ and then he Jed her on to a 
little room at the end of a long corridor, 
furnished as a bondoir, and bright with fire 
and lamplight. Here he put ber in a low 
chair close to the hearth, aud bending over 
her, asked kindly,— 

‘*Oan you ever forgive me, sweetheart?” 

She looked up bewildered. 

- don’s underetand, Geoff. Who are 
you ” 

‘*Alan Geoffrey Dene, fourteenth Earl of 
Errolsdene. Bee, forgive me, I ought to have 
told you long sgo; batI was afraid you would 
refuse to have anything more to do with me if 
you knew I was Noel Arden’s first cousin! ”’ 

Bhe let her pretty head fall on bis shoulder. 

“TI don’t mind whether 5 oa are Lord Errola- 
dene or his sub-bailff. I know you are my 
love!” se 


It was a very simple explanation after all. 
On his father's death the young Earl had re- 
solved to break through the formal parade of 
rank which had always surrounded him, and 
see whether he could not win friends for 
himself without the assistance of his wealth 
and title. 

His father had warned him specially against 
his cousin Noel, giving a8 a proof of Captain 
Arden’s baseness the story of bis treatment of 
Miss Drake. Later on, hearing from the 
Merediths of their pleasant stay at the White 
House, Gevff resolved to go there himeelf and 
make acquaintance with the girl his cousin 
had so cruelly wronged. 

The young Earl was far too noble to fancy 
money could atone for Captain Arden's 
treachery ; bus, all the same, he resolved, if 
he found the family in want, to manage to 
send Mrs. Drake anonymously such a sum ag 
should make her comfortable for life. He 
came to the White House with no other feeling 
but pity. He fell in love with Bee before he 
had known her a week, The letter he showed 
her was not a forgery, but one he himself had 
actually written to a young man who aspired 
to the post of assistant to Mr. Meredith, 

‘ On!" said Bee, with a wonderfal look of 
relief, when she had taken in Geoff's story, 
‘now I understand Mre, Meredith's letter,” 

‘And you will go tc-morrow and tell her 
you don't consider it impossible to continue 
your friendship?" 

* What will cousin Charlotte say ?"’ 

‘* That as I am far too indolent ever to earn 
a fortune, it isa special providence I should 
have been born the heir to one!” 

The news created as much wonder as Bee 
expected at the White House, while we may be 
very sure it was a bitter pill to Noel Arden to 
learn the girl he had forsaken was his cousin's 


wife. 

In his own happiness the Earl could afford 
to be generous. He cffered his kinsman an 
allowance of five hundred a year; provided he 
made no farther claim on him, and this Noel 
grudgingly accepted, though to the present 
day he regards the Earl as having cruelly 
ivjared him. 

He does not specify in what the injaries 
consist, bat no doubt one is that the arrival of 
& little Viscount Dene and of two pretty little 
girls has quite cut off the sometime heir- 
presumptive from any chance of enjoying she 
peerage of Errolsdene. 

And the Earl and Countess are happy, 
happier, it seems to Miss Oharlotie, than the 
majority of married folks, for, though Lord 
Errolsdene is still a delicate man, bis health 
causes bis wife no serious anxiety, and Beatrice 
herself is as bright and charming as in the old 
days at Northoot, where she wae known as 

Tae Pretty Miss Draxz, 


* * * * 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Hoax Trerosis did not have much chance 
of seeing more of the Warringtons’ pretty 
niece, for very soon after that little dinner in 
Daffodil-road his leave of absence expired, 
and be had to join his regiment at Biank. 
hampton, near which town he had an unole 
and aunt residing, who, knowing the young 
soldier's expectations, were very much dig- 
posed to welcome him to their house and make 
him feel at home with their bevy of pretty 
daughters, any one of whom Mre, Lindsay 
considered eminently suited to be the future 
mistress of Netherton Castle. 

Mr. Lindsay was a lawyer, and one of hia 
standing grievances was that Lady Tempest 
had not entrusted her affairs to his manage- 
ment. 

The Mere was almost the only estate for 
miles round with which the prosperous solicitor 
had nothing to do; but this offence did not 
prevent his being one of the earliest callers 
upon Mr. Bertram, or hia bidding his wife to 
issue cards for a dinner party at an early dute 
in the new Sqaire’s honour, 

At this party Hagh Trefusia met the lonely 
master of the Mere. He had heard his bis- 
tory—which was in everyone's mouth—and 
pitied the man so many envied. The two 
seemed to take a matual fanoy to each osher ; 
and, in rpite of eight or nine years between 
them, appeared likely to become olose friends, 

The young officer found plenty of leisure, 
and he evjoyed riding over to the Mere, where 
he always found a warm welcome, A game 
of billiards,  té#e a téte dinner with Bertram, 
enlivened, perhap*, by stories of his trave's, 
suited Ospiain Trefasis a great deal better 
than his aunt's somewhat oppressive hos. 
pitality. 

Hough had an almost painfally olear sighs, 
and very soon after his arrival at Biank- 
hampton he knew perfectly he was expeoted 
to marry one of his cousins, and the discovery 
chafed him, 

Now, at Tempest Mere there were no 
matrimonial traps for uowary feet—indeed, 
Mr. Bertram was a fellow sufferer. Oaly 
Trefusis, who grew very irate when anyone 
made little schemes for himself. yet confessed 
it was Gay's manifest duty to find a wife. 

‘*T shall not behere long,” he said, cheerfally, 
“in two or three yeara we shall be stationed 
at the other end of England, and pecpie will 
forget my existence; bat it's different with 
you. You are to become, 80 to gay, a ‘son of 
the soil,’ and you'll never be left in peace until 
you've chosen some one to share your pros- 
perity.” 

Betram coloured throvgh his bronzed chesk, 
but he answered, cartly,— 

‘I've done with that sort of thing.” 

And it was after ona of these conversations 
that Dr. Tucker's card was brought to him, 
and he had to listen to the story of Nn 
Robson's illness. 

Trefusis kept silent for the most part till 
the doctor left them; but when they were 
once more alone he brought down his fiss on 
the table with a bang, and cried, impulsively, — 
‘* By George, what a scoundrel the beggar 
muet be!” 

Mr. Bertram smiled languidly at his 
friend's impetuosity. 

* After all I have suffered at Clarence 
Maitlana’s hands it’s not particularly pleasant 
to be acoused of murdering him. I don't 
believe the doctor half credited my denial. 
Fancy @ medical man patting faith in a sick 
girl's delirious ravings.” 

‘‘I¢ wasn’t that,” said Hagh, qaickly. “I 
am sare Dr, Tacker believed you, Bertram. 
He only came because he was 80 intereated in 
his patient that he wouldnt leave a stone 
uotarned in his ¢fforéa to find her lover." 

‘* Maitland was a good-looking fellow,'’ said 
Guy Bertram, thoughtfally, “I don’t wonder 
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at a girl's being taken with him; but to break 
her heard becaace of his absence is ridioalous.” 

The tight tone jerred on Trofusis, 

“ I fanoy all good women love deeply where 
they love at all,’ said the young soldier. 
‘When I listened to De, Tacker [ felt us 
thongd I would bave done aoytiing to fiad 
Matslaad, and foros him to go bavk, but I oan 
see vow is would be no real kindoves.” 

‘* Why not,” asked Bertram, quietly, “if 
the girl is breaking her heart for hia?" 

Trefasis hevitased 

“From your own story Claade Maitland 
muet be & villain, and a srue-bearted woman 
tied to him for life would soon heve her eyss 
cpened. Betver, pcor child, that she whould 
dio believing in bia.”’ 

* Hor friend, the dootor, evidently did not 
agres with you. It's etrange when you come 
#6 thick of is, Trefasis, what can have become 
of the fellow, Men don’t vanish mystericasly 
now w daye, and leave no clae to their fais,”’ 

“To mast have been your fi'ty pounde, I 
mean the filiy pounde given him for fiuding 
your sfidress, [expect be was tired of a ssay- 
at-home lite, and wens out #0 the gold digxings 
or somewhere like that, hoping to: makes a 
pile.”’ 

B.rtvam yawaoed. 

‘ [ nope he'll stay there to: spend it when 
he’s made it,” eaid Beeeram, seatily, “tm 
gure Eugiand’s deteer uff without hia. Waast 
azeé you Jooking «9 your waton for, Trefasia 7 
it's guite eurly yes.” 

“} a uncer a solemn engegement to dine 
at Rossmeans.” eaiad the Captain, with a 


smile, “{ understood my auut you kad 
prormized 9 coaze tov.” 

“7 oslieve I did,” and Bertram half sighed ; 
**bus ercra’s timeenough yes. That dootor's 
vioue fas piven we whe biues, and | don’s feel 
fi: for Iucies’ society.” Here he ruue the bel! 
savezely, “ Breudy and soda-water. Caaries,’’ 
be told the faotman, who appeared, “and 
Savoeg for twa.” 

. “Not for me,” said Trefasia, rigidly, “TI 
Gon’s reed say etimalsnts, Bertram." 


With & slight feeltag of slarm he watohed 
the very lscurel acauunt of brandy which Gay 
ream poured out To bis surprise hig 
fricuc drank a littie neat before he added a 
foieli socdioum of soda-water, Ae a rale the 
master of the Ohase waa & most temperate 
man; u09 big bands shook so that he couid 
hard'y hold the tumbler. Olearly, Dz. 
Tocker’s vieit and the taik sbout his falee 
forond had sehcroughly upeet bia. 

“JT wu better now,’ said Bertram, coolly, 
&% Le pus the empty glave back opou the tray. 
*'{ sietl Do ail righ Dy the time we get back 
to Russacunat, I like yous aoole very muocu, 
be ic suct » good hater,” 

Tretasia inughed, 

*¢ ] oan gee bs bas been boring you over his 
pet grisevance—Ludy Tempest taking her 
Ousinesu elsswhere, It's avsurd of him to 
miaod, for be hag the beat practice iu Blank- 
hampton, aod only the three girls to provide 
for.” 

‘Aad very pretty girla they are,” replied 
hic. Bertram. * 1am not 6 ladies’ man, bar I 
Can wOmire & obarminy face ssill, aud I never 
B&W ‘bree niver gitls than the Miss Lind- 
Bay#."’ 

Perhaps, a3 their cousin, Hagh felt. able to 


peak his mind freely, for he rejoined,— 
“ Toey're well enough, bus they are always | 


jas’ shoe bame.” 


Bertram opened bie eyes. 

‘* } shooght that a most estimable qualiiy ; 
putely you don’s admire people who change 
With svery wind that biowa?” 

‘I don’s like fickle pecple. but girls can be 
navurs!, My cousins always say just what 
gue weald expect. You could gnesa their 


answers beforehand, and if your eyes were | gud his wife, the dootor, young and numarried, 
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taken up she idea that L.am going to marry 
one of my cousins.” 

* Aad aren’t you?’ 

‘* Moat certainly not, To begin. with, I'm 
not going to marry anyone just yet, and if I 
wanted to choose a wife Lebould pick cutons 
who hadn't two doubler. I like the Lindsays 
very mach as cousins, but I’ve uo wish: to be 
nearer to them.” 

‘“ Toen you intend to look out for a beanty 
20 vetoarkable that 20 One cau spproack hber."’ 

“ No, I don’t,” retorted Teefasis, * bat if I 
marry I shail choose a girl with a, mind. of 
her own, and whose tasies and conversation 
don’t all run on dress and, amusement. A 
wife should be a companien, not.an animated 
fashion-plate.” 

‘*Speken like. a book,” eaid Bertram, 
laughing ; “ but did you—in these degenerate 
days—ever mees such a ereatare?"’ 

“I .did-once. Qh! you need not look at.me 
like that. I'monot in love with ber. I. never 
saw ber butonce, I never spoke. a word: to 
her exceps on the moet ordiusry subjecta— 
only I know she had # heart. and intelect. 
She waa gentle enough to syeppathize with 
anyone ia trouble, but}her thonghts did not 
run all in one groove like a dressed up doil, 
I daresay I shail never ses eyes on her again; 
bas ali the same, I fiad,. myself comparing 
every wowen I meet wish her—and. they are 
generally wanting!" 
ann _ this rara aviz—where did you see 

“In London.” 

‘* London fa a wide place.” 

Trefasia smiled inspite of himseif, and 
the last tonch of hie ill-humour vanished with 
that emila, : 

* On, I don't mind 4ellipg you. I ean 
stand being laughed at. She was tho daughter 
o? & country parson, and ske bad come vp to 
satay with her uncle Warrington, the rising 
barrister. Quaite by chance be invited me to 
dinner the uight of her arrival. She was just 
@ listle village girl with a frightened face, and 
an old-fesnioned dress that might bave been 
her grand mother's; but, all the same, Hiidred 
Eleinore bad a soul, an intelligence. I have 
never seen anyone 60 near my ideal,” 

“Ts is a pretty name.” 

“Yes ; her father is Reetor of Little Nether- 
ton. If I ever come in fer my. cousin's 
popes: I shall be their nexs door neighboar, 

fancy Mr. Efsincre has been married 
twice. He has nine childrea, all girls, and 
the value of the liviog—I looked is cus—is 
exactly two hundred a-year,"’ 

** Poor devil !’’ 

* Trere's something wrong. about things,” 
said Trefasia, thoughifally. © My sliowance 
ia double that withont countiog my pay,.and 
I've oaly ene to feed. Mr. Hisinore has 


“Don't be a socialist,” rejoined Mz. 
Bertram. ‘ No doubs liviag is obeap in .rbe 
counters and girls don't ooat near.so. much ag 

ya.'? 


The epecoh jarred on Teetasis. Ha 
admired Gay Bertram extremely, he liked 
him very traly, but be was dimly conspioua 
that when they left the region of small.ta'k 
and toucked on seriona topics they did not 
think alike. Borbram had a oyniosl, joering, 
way of looking at things which the younger 
man Gieliked, evan. while be made allowances 
for Gay and tried to belisve that. the sorrow 
of his earlier years, and ali he bad soffered 
through a false friend, was atthe botsom of 
hie sneexa, 

The two young men ware the Jasé. ¢0 arzive 
of Mra. Lindsay’s guests. Is was a large 
dinner-party ; bat as the family nambered 
five, noi many guests were needed'to make up 
the dcz:a who sat down to enjoy the lawyer's 
hospitality. Tae Vicar of Copsisign Onage 


elhus yoa would nos know which of ths three | anda bridal pair from Blankbacpion made 


Was tuisiaog.”’ 


* Yon surprise me, I thought * 





up the nuxober, 
It was rather a diffionlé party to pair off. 


“Oa, I know what you thought,” said Oa ordinary occasions Mrs. Lindsmy would 
Reelusis, biantly, “ Everyone seometo have have taken Goy Bertram herself, and given 
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the other bachelors, $0 two.of her daughters, 
bat to-night Mr and Mra. Vere muat.bava 
the piacas of honour. beside their host: and 
hostces. So there was nothing for it dut.to 
give the vicar she eldest Migs , and 
bestow Guy upon she. vicar’s wife, .w 
younger dacghters were happy in having each 
an eligible swain. 

Ada Smith was the ene person near Cops- 
leigh who. diatiked Goy Bertram, hers waa 
the only voice-whivh did not sing) his:;praises ; 
bat. the liste ledy bad a. great.deal of tact, 
and, though her life had. been spent in.a dal! 
couniry place, possessed perfect breeding. 
She.and Mr. Bersram met,at Rosemonnt on 
common groundas. Mra. Lindsay's goeats, and 
since the Master of the Mere bad been told off 
to her, is. washer piace to make herself as 
agreeable to him as:possidle. Shewould-bave 
jecn surprised bad she.known that Gay. Bor- 
tram had speoially intended to.saeure a téte-d- 
téte with her, and regarded it. asa bemefaction 
trom Providence -when be was requeated: by 
theirs hoatesa to.take her doewn.to dinner—yet 
80 it was, 

‘Da you know," be began,. when conversa- 
tion round the table had become too general 
for them to be overheard. ‘you. bave never 
once been to eee me, Mra, Smith 7” 

Ada opened ber eyes. 

a ——— do aed usually: viaié »bashelore,” 
was her pronept y. 

“Ob, bat eurely bachelors need nob be:ao 
shunned: that.a busband may. oot oping shia 
wife to lanch with them. .Mr.; Smith bas 
favoured me with his.company wo or three 
times, bat. son msver.”’ 

“T.am.e-good deal,engsged,” said .Ada, 
Goldly, ‘‘and the: Mere. bes. painfal assooia- 
tions for me.” 

“Bo I can understand.’ Hoe: pamced a 
moment, ‘' And do. you think the old placeis 
not peopled with ghosts forme? Taongh I 
never bev it in-kappier days, do you think I 
am oot haunted by the picture of Biancke 
Tempest slowly fading-away beneath her 
mother's harshness, or shat I cannos.see the 
old lady in her bitter repentance mourniog 
over the past, through the long yeaca she 
spent-alons. after hex child's. death ?"’ 

Ada hesisated. 

‘I thoughs you did not care.” 

" You wronged me." 

“Nol Tobe faithial 40.he dead ia not in 
man's natare. How covld I 4all: staat alter 
all hese years you remembered her?” 

“Aad so you have been punishing me for 
may supposed breach of faith, Will, zou. urn 
over a new leaf, Mes, Smisb, dating: from to- 
night, and promice.to be.my friend ? ” 

He spoke persuasively. There was a ting 
of feeling in his desp,.mueical voice, hia beau- 
tifal eyes wore fixed entreatingly on; her face; 
and yet, will it bebelieved ? Ada Smith felt 
no remorse for/her doubts of shiaman. Ever 
now in her seoret heart she. felt that be was 
acting s part—ihouga for what end .she.gould 
no} say, 

‘‘You have no Jack of friends, Mr. .Bert- 
xam,"’ ehe said, simply, “and I am .»plain 
home-kseping woman, who cannoé have mach 
in common with you.” 

‘‘ You have this,” he answered, fervently. 
‘“ You wore Blauche’a fziead. We-both: loved 
hey, surely that ought to. draw na together.” 

4A servant cams up to offer an entrée fo 
Mca. Bmith, and for a moment.she ssemed to 
give the dish. be. presented-all hex thoughts. 
No ons aoald have guessed she was. really 
weighing an important qasstion—was Gay 
Bertram.to be trusted or not? She had sesiled 
the poins when she suraed to him again. 

‘‘ I. wonder you don’s go away.” 

‘’ Whatever for?” It was bis turn #0 look 
surprised, ‘* Woere should I go?” 

She locked at him keenly. 

* You must bave had other friends, and 
other intereats. to fill yoar life.sincs you 
paried from Blanche,” 

+ Even £0, aud ¢ben——?" 

“ Tse friende do not come here,” sho said 
steadily. “ The interests have noi followed 
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you to Tempest Mere, and you don’t seem to 
coake any fresh ones for yourself, so it would 
be natural if you went baok'te London.” 

“Tam going.” 

It was impossible to teil feom his manner 
whether the plan was an’ Gld one long simve 
formed, or*whether he had) only made it on 
the spur of the*moment ; Ada Smith would 
have given a greatdeal to know. 

“ Snall you be’ backifor Caristmas? ” 

“ Probably. “Mrs. Smith, I knew you don't 
like me. I feel: you distrastme. Perhaps, 


= a ney r you 

ve ‘im your ziad, - lam 

10 seek “Me, Maluore, “wad ‘flor 40 “his 
*a Where of her. vs 


‘* Fowseally meant?” 
" Bdo. Ag you are doubtisss aware, unless 


‘*To Hildved. Etsinoré,” said Mre)-Senith, 
“ Poor Lucy bad@ealy ong child. The reeboft 
Me, Elsinore’éfamiily are by" 
and haven 


ae Wall, sms Pupvbie aed wl 
8 may live-ano 
thitty* years, she ptirsn etry the 


oa @ fixed annual allowance.” 


e ed. 

“It Will~bexa: neal charity,” vehe? said, 
gravely, “fori IMknew-they ate satifserably 
poor.” 

‘*And they muat hate ms pretiy violently,” 
said Bartram, with a smile, ‘ Well, I leave 
Tempest Mere to-morrow, and I shall not 
return to is until T have arranged matters 
with the Raotor of Litsle Netherton.” 

‘' I guppoge he is still alive?" 

** Oa, yes.” 

You see, no one has heard anything of the 
Elsiaores for years. Lady Tempest told mea 
ence she should have made Hildred her 
heirésa, only that the Rector had married 
egain, and she did not cheose to enrich his 
second damily.” 





CHAPTER XII. 


Mrs. Extstnont had consented to her step- 
shild’s visis to London becatse, in her jealous 
love for her own brood, she felt she wanted 
ber hasband and her home fces from the 
Srstborn, on whom the Rector—ashe knew— 
lavished hia fondest love; but after Hildred's 
absencs had lasted a month her step-mother 
would gladly have recalled ‘her. 

To begin with, useless as she always de. 
clared Hildred to be, it was certain that from 
the moment of her deépurture other people 
found their Jabours grow suddenly heavier. 

Martha, still weak fzom the fever, declared 
it Waa impossible to teach the children in 
addition to her domestic duties. 

Mra, Elsinore tried turning governess her- 
self, lost her patience the ficat morning, and 
Gung the book at her papila in a tantrdm, 
As for thé Reotor’s stady, it became a soene of 
gteas confusion, singe no One now b6yen 
aitempted to ddat or tidy it. 

The servant grumbled ftom morning to 
night; and, in fact, times ware so stormy at 
the Reatory that°Mra, Hisiaore began dimly 
to realiee that Hildred’s gentile spirit had been 
the means of Keeping pease and order, and 
shat in her way she was qaite as usefal as her 
moze bustling younger sister. 

David Gibson, too, provoked Mre. Hisinore 
without measaore, Inetend of transferring hia 
affections to Martha aa the mother had ex: 
pécted, he arranged with hia father for his 
u6xt brother to take his place at the Highlands, 
aud actually went abroad, 

Mes, Etsinore called ig *' folly ;’’ bus Mra. 


Gib:on reiorted she had a brother settled in 
Sydney, and seeing the world never @id a 
young man any harm. If David Wked to 
spend six months in the colony among his 
. Siranger-relations, well, they could afford to 
pay his expenses, and when be Wid baockle 
#0 he would work none the worse, 

The Rector went abouts with a grave face 
and eyes which alwaya seemed to be seeking 
something. 

He tried bard to hide from his wife that he 
waiseed Mildred at every turn, but he could 
) not sueceed p- andthe angry woman xegistercd 
‘it as andsher offence against ao 

Batone thing comforted her bad 
to work, - Mrs. Bisinore did not kaow*very 
much ofsehools ; butshehad a vague ides'that 
the lifeof a Waa not: all rozes. 
be ey placb@-ber oui,” th oupney 
¥ ¢ out,” the youngdady 
would have & hatéists time of it. 

Bat when’ wasswaniog;and Mrs, 
Bistaore dai'y expected to" hear what eobool 
| Eifidred. was to enter, she reveived a shock to 


8, 
Bessie Warvington wrote to the Restor (tis 
hWite though’ the letter should Have been 
pedtixessed to her) offering to keep her mivce 
Pentirely, and previde for hor in: Gil respecteay 
ther own child, F 5 
‘We have Hoth grown Wery fond of 
»” wrote the lady, * atid Dickenyahe 
hed'in Londen coe Dee aED, 
n ion, #0 © it. . : 

pened to himm'she might” be able-to 
herself; bat I do nov think ‘that “be 
necessary ;,Hildred istoo pretty nob tomarry, 

and to marry ‘well.”’ 

Taere was no hiding the offer from Mrs, 
Elsinore, and she~was siatply farions. -To 
begin with she had really found cathowmeach 
she missed Hildred’s services. Ii it had been 
& question of sparing her to go as musio- 
teacher in a school,she would have yielded, 
confident that, as soon as she earned a salary, 
pars of it would ficd its way to Little Nether. 
ton; bat to spare her to live in idleness, and 
* marry well” wag quite another thing. 

Way should Hildred be. « fashionable young 
lady while her sistera were almost starving? 
asked Mra. Elsinore, stuvg into bitter words. 
Had not the other girls as much claim on the 
Warringtons? She wouldn’s have it ; Hildred 
should come home, and take her chance with 
the rest! 

Charles Elsinore did his beat ;. he reminded 
her how, poor they were, that the expexse of 
the long iliness. ia the spting had forced him 
to bortow moey, which musi be repaid at 
whatever cost, ald it not be betser to 
leave Hildced where she was, well-cared for 
and happy, rather than bring another mouth 
to share their scanty fare? 

It was throwiog words away ; Mra. Elainore 
had made up her mind Hildred ehould not 
aooept her aunt's offer, which would ensare 
her a position far above her siaters. 

The second wife was a hot-tempered violent- 
spoken woman, whilst the Reotor wad mild and 
easily sabdued, He did hia ‘best, but he waa 
hopelesaly overridden. All he could obiain 
was that Hildred might stay out her three 
months, 

Mrs. Eisinore herself conveyed their decision 
to her sister-in-law ; and if the hope of iavita- 
tion for her own brood made her latter civil in 
language, there was no misiakivg its qaict 
determination. 

‘They wera miserably poor,” she wrote ; 
‘Sand Hildred’s services were absolutely re- 
quired at home, unless by the sacrifice of them 
thay could feel the girl was earning money to 
help her father. Besides, why should one 
sister live in luxury while the others had 
hardly enough food? A visit was one thing, 
and they were all gratefal to Mra. Warrington 
for her kindness. They only wished such a 
holiday was possible for the others; but as to 
letting Hildred grow up an idle young lady, it 
was impossible ?” 

This letter was delivered to Bessie Warrixg- 





ton by the evening post, and she said not a 


word abou’ ié until Hildred had gone to bad; 
then she put it iuto ber husband's hand, with 
the rémark, “‘Toat woman must bes virago. 
Poor Charles why did he marry her?” 

Mr. Warrington read the letter through 
very oavefaliy ; the flicker of a smile played 
about hismouth as he refolded it, 

“ Diok, it ia cruel of you todaugh!’’ 

“My desr Bessie, I can't help it. Mrs. 
Elsinoréia a clever woman, bat'she bas over- 
reached herself, Oan’s you sea what she is 
driving at?" 

Ge Dreda home, EF suppose." 

® Nos only that; she wanteto#end ons of 
her owa girls here in Hildred’s piace. She 
seems to think we live in Inxarioug splendour 
(the idea's rather amusing), and dees not 
choose Hildred-ehonld be favoured by sharing 
it, Depend upon it, wife, if Hildred goes 
home, and’ we ask nonevof the others, Mra. 
Eisinore-will change hermind!” 

“ Bay——"’ 


“} koow," he said kindly, ‘' you sre fond of 
the little gir),'and would like to keep her here; 
so'shonld I, but you must consider her father, 
Beasie, Mrs. Elsinore must have bullied him 
yes # badly before he let her write this letter, 

“phouldway his life would be made w misery 
$0 hint until Bildrea’s return.” 

“Tt'ised bard |” 

“Teig-wery bard; bat we shall only maka 
things’ worse for Hildred by provoking Mrs. 
Elsinore;and Bessie,” he added comically, 
‘if seventeen years of her step.mother's rule 
‘soulda’t prevent the child from growing up 
Phedainty little lady she is, I don’t think a 
@ewmonths more can do ber any barm,”’ 

SAtew monthi—it may be yeara!"’ 

“Ois-no, is woa's; Mra, Eisinore will give 
ia When sho ficda her plan doesn’t work; and 
I shall spesk to Hildred very plainly befora 
she goes, and teli her we have always a home 
here for her.” 

“‘ It is ao good of you, Dick!” 

Ta it?” replied Dick with a smile, “I’m 
fond of the child, Bessie. One thing I mean 
to makes her undereéand : it may ba her duty to 
go home now and try and help her father, but 
it’s not hor Muty to stay &t the Reotory if Mrs. 
Elsinore is unkind to her, Sabmission may 
bs cartied too far, and that child has the 
makings of a martyr.” 


Warrington, hopefully. 

“And you will buy Dreda a freah present 
i Pl Take my advice, Bessie, and 

n’s."”” 

“ Why, Dick," exclwinted hia wife, in sur- 
prise, “what do you' mean?" 

“ Every extra thing you give the child will 
be an extra indacement to her step‘ mother not 
to let her come back. The anter Mra. 
Elsinore fancies our iifeis, the more she will 
gredge Hildred her share of it.” 

His meaning broke on his wife suddenly. 

* Qh, Diok, she mast be a hatefal woman. 
You mean’she grudges Hildred everything as 
60 much taken from her own girls ?” 

Mr. Warcingten nodded, “ Titat's it.” 

That Aunt Bessie sotsened the news of their 
coming separation to Hildred may bs guessed, 
bat she wae not: prepared for the girl's pas- 
sionate grief at the thoughé of résuraing to 
Netherton, 

“Tt is mot because we are poor, and life is 
fall of hard work,” she said, brokealy, “ you 
mustn't éhink that, aunty ; bat—mosher hates 
me.” 

Mrs. Warrington qaiie believed her; but 
she would not say 80.” 

“ She prefers her owa children, Deeda. It 
ia hard for you, dear, bat we mast admii it ia 
nataral.”’ 

Hildred shook her head. 

“It's nov that, Aans Bessie, Long ago, 
when I thought she was my Owo mother, it 
puzzied me jast theeame, i think she dreada 
my ever being happy. Sie seema to think 
everything I have ia an iojury to the others, 
and she can’t forgive me for .being father's 
favourite.” 

‘(When you have been at home a liitla 





** Well, we have a formightfeft,” said’ Mrs. 
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[‘ IT SEEMS AS THOUGH THESE 1H8RE MONTHS HAD BREN A HAPPY DRE4M!’’ SAID BILDBED, AS MBS, WARRINGION STOOD AT THE CARRIAGE DOOR.) 


while, Dreda, I shall try again to persuade | 


them to let you come back."’ 

Mr, Warrington spoke atill more plainly 
one afternoon when taking Hildred fur a 
walk, and they were cecure from all inter- 
raptions. 

“You are very gentle and self.denying, 
child ; bat you have a clear intellect, and so I 
6m going to put the case before jou very 
p'ainly, just as though it were a stranger's, 
and you must trust me, Drede, enough to 
believe the advice I give you is sound, and 
jast what I should « ffer to a client, not merely 
an opinion given because I am fond of you 
and want to make things easy for you.” 

Hildred looked up at bim gratefally. 

‘TI should always believe you, Uscle Dick." 

“ Well, then, little girl, I hope things will 
blow over, and that we eball soon have you 
back ; bat if not—” he hesitated—“: if you stay 
any time at home, and Mrs. Elsinore is 

ractically unkind to you, it ie your duty to 
eave her, Teach the children, and do your 
beet to heip with the needlework ; but if Mrs. 
Elsinore tries to make you into a housekold 
drudge, and gives you tasks beyond your 
strength—leave home.” 

Hildred looked frightened. 

‘* What are you thinking of, uncle?” 

‘‘My dear girl, your mother was a lady. 
Your father’s second wife is not, and never 
can be. What ehe dislikes in you is your 
nuconscious superiority of birth, and I fear 
her trying to degrade you by hardebips and 
rough work. Now, Hildred, I have told your 
sant not to give you any parting present, but 
TI have one for you myself. In thie purse are 
three sovereigns. Keep them oarefally till 
you need them. Never let Mre. Elsinore know 
you possess the means of leaving her, bat if 
tbings go very badly—come to us.” 

‘“‘ Bat it wouldn't cost nearly that,” 

** My dear, you can’t walk four miles to the 
station, and, it might beat night or a hundred 
things. Keep the money, Hildred; I should 





give you more, only tkat I really believe it 
would embarrass you.” 

“I shall never forget how good you have 
been to me, Uncle Dick.” 

‘Tat, tut,” be said, cheerfally. ‘We have 
been very pleased to have such a sunbeam io 
the honze. I tell you frankly, child, but for 
your father's sake I would not give you up; 
but it might make strife at home if we kept 
you after your step-mother's letter.” 

Mrs. Warrington was kinder than ever in 
those last few days; bat acting on her bus. 
band’s instructions she gave Dreda no part- 
ing gifts, and she even suggested one or two 
evening dresses she had bonght for the girl 
should be left in Daffodil road ready for Hil. 
dred’s return. 

* IT don't want your mother to thiok I have 
given me extravagant notions, Hildred; and 
if you leave the things behind I shall feel you 
are sure to come back’ 

Hildred understood the feeling perfeotly. 
She did not mention a letter from Martha 
jast then in ber pocket. 

‘*Mother says,” wrote this astute young 
person, “you had better coax Aunt Bessie to 
buy you as many new clothes as possible, 
for even if I can't wear them they woald alter 
for the others, and we sre all as shabby ag 
possible,” 

Hildred burnt that letter at the kitchen fire; 
not for worlds would she have let her aunt see 
it. As it happened she took very few clothes 
home with ber. Is was early autumn, and 
the pretty summer costames her aunt had given 
her were left with the evening dresses in the 
wardrobe of her room in Daffodil-road. A 
very pretty blue serge, stylishly made, and a 
soft grey tweed were the only new gowns she 
carried away with her. 

“Tt seema aa though these three months 
had beena happy dream,”’ eaid the poor child 
as she kissed Mrs. Warrington, who was 
standing at the door of the first-clasa carriage, 
where she had installed her niece. “Oh, 
Aunt Bessie, when sball I see you again?” 





“* Very soon, I hope, dear,” said her aunt, 
cheerfully; ‘‘and, Hildred, remember to write 
and tell me everything, and whether the 
Castle is still shut up. I feel a special inte- 
reet in it pow I know itis to belong to Captain 
Trefasis.” 

It was a lovely September day, and as she 
went home from King’s Cross Mra. Warring- 
ton did a little shopping, but ber heart was 
not in the work. She was feeling desperately 
uneasy. 

“Of course it’s utterly ridiculous, Diok,” 
she told her husband that night after dinner. 
“Charles has loved Hildred all her life. I 
have known her only three months, so of 
course he ought to take as much care of her 
as I should, but I feel frightened.” 

Mr, Warrington was very kind. He did 
not attempt to laugh at his wife's fears, but 
asked her gently what she expected to happen 
to Hildred. 

‘I have no idea, only I feel ag if some 
awful danger threatened her.” 

“If only they were better cff,"’ said the 
barrister, ‘‘ we might offer to go and stay with 
them and see how things really were; but 
even a two days’ visit would be a formidable 
expense ta them, and Netherton is too far to 
ran down for a few hours; buat cheer up, 
Bessie, it’il all come right, and Hildred will 
be back before the year is out.” 

Bat the kindly propheoy was not destined 
to be fulfilled; Hildred Elsinore never again 
entered No. 5, Daffodil. road. 


(To be continued.) 





Many of the dwellers of the deep seas have 
no eyes and are, therefore, unsiected by the 
total absence of light which is one of she 
characteristics of the great ocean depths. 
Others, besides having from one to a hundred 
eyes, carry torches: of phosphorescent light, 
which natore has kindly provided for the 
denizens of the deep. 
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[VIOLET S4T DANGLING HER LITTLE BRONZE-COVERED SHOES TO AND FRO, WHILE HESTER STOOD IN THE SAME UXSCOMPROMISING POBITION f] 


TWO WOMEN. 
ee 
OHAPTER V. 


Husres found herself practically a prisoner 
after that short unpleasant interview with her 
atep-mother, Mrs. Campbell did not attempt 
to give her orders in person, she bad them 
conveyed to the girl in a curtly-worded note; 
and Hester knew, without waiting for the 
future to develop itself, that her step.mother 
would take very good care that her arrange- 
ments should be well carried out. 

The girl bad always occupied one of the 
homblest of the roome in the quaint big old 
house, she bad gone to it the moment she 
arrived at Sedgebrooke from her convent 
school on the outskirts of Paris. The two 
yeare Hester bad spent in this school had been 
the most peaceful, almoat the happiest in’ her 
short, troubled existence, 

There had been bappy hours, delicious 
moments in her father's time, and there had 
been great sweetness in the love that existed 
80 deeply, so passionately between parent and 
child ; but somehow, despite this and despite 
her youth, Heater had s cquired a knowledge of 
sorrow—she seemed to be fully aware of the 
shadow of regret, of despair, of death that 
hung ever above her beloved father's head. 
Child as she was, she was acutely sensitive, 
and she Knew innately, as it were, that there 
was one spot in her father’s heart she could 
never reach—one grief she could never solace 
—one cloud she could never chase away. 

It wae a curious kind of life she had led; 
almost when she was too young to walk alone 


Bhe was installed by her father as bia sole ; 


companion—his one and only confidante. He 
bad been wont to aloud the remorse, the 
Bgony, the longings that crowded his breast to 
the slender child who sat with ber little hand 
looked in his, listening without understanding, 
yet tee bave fullest comprehension and 
sympathy in her great lustrous grey eyes. As 





she grew older her sympathy grew with her, 
end when Hester was ten she was absolutely 
— to her father in very thought, in very 
His marrisge with Helen Drewe was a terri- 
ble grief to the child. With that unfailing in- 
stinct of the very young that ia revealed also 
in dogs, Hester shrank from the honied aweet- 
ness of the beantifal woman, and feared her 
very presence. She never spoke out her dislike, 
she only drew away from the woman who ir- 
spired this fear, and clang more closely to her 
father, who was slipping away from her 
tender little hands so surely and so swiftly. 
When he went Heeter was like a creature 
stricken blind and dumb; she could shed no 
tears, she refused food for days, was cajoled 
and threatened into eating in vain, and 
only persuaded at lat by the employment of 
her father’s name and wish. 

Then followed a period of wandering. The 
girl could not trace the path of that part of 
the past; thoy bad moved about so con- 
tinually, Mrs. Trefasis, Violet, and ahe. The 
children were taught in sorsps and bits ; 
languages, of course, they quickly learnt from 
constant conversation. Hester's one celight 
was her father's collection of books; Violet's 
joy, attiring herself in her mother’s finery and 
looking at her lovely reflection in every 
mirror she came across. 

When Violet was sixteen and Hester nearly 
fifteen, Mrs. Trefueies resolved to send them 
to school ; not together, however, for even as 
children there had been no sort of affection 
between them. Hester was sent to a convent 
at a very emall ocat ; Violet to a small, select, 
most expensive pension in the best part of 
Paris, girls were still at school when 
Mra. Trefasis became Mrs. George Munro 
Campbell, and it was to Sedgebrooke— Mr. 
Campbell’s lovely old country home—that they 
were conveyed at the end of their holidays. 

The news of the marriage was by no means 
unexpected by either of the girls ; a close and 


constant acquaintance with Mrs. Trefusis’s life | 








and ambitions bad educated them in many 
things unknown, and indeed undreamed of, by 
most young creatures of their sex and ege. 
Hester beard the intelligence in silence, but 
the contempt and scorn, which rose 20 strongly 
within her, turned to pity when she came in 
contact with the man who bad made so rash 
& step and bound bimeelf to such a wife. There 
was immediate liking and sympathy between 
Hester and George Campbell, and consequent 
jealousy and bitterness on the part of Mre, 
Campbell. 

It was, in fact, her manner to her step- 
daughter that opened her husband's eyes to 
her real nature, snd laid bare before him the 
hideous mistake be had made, He bad been 
tricked and fooled and blinded as Jack 
Trefusis had been before bim. Only in his 
case the awakening was more sorrowful; for 
Trefosia had never loved the woman, and 
George Campbell had worshipped her with a 
love that was all the greater because it came 
to him late in life. 

Violet bad been enchanted at her mother’s 
marriage, and she danced abcut the beautiful 
house and gardens, on seeing them for the 
first time. in a way that delighted her new 
father. The advent of the two girls was in- 
deed a great pleasure to the simple, good- 
hearted country gentleman, and he at once 
lost his heart to Violes’s startling beauty, 
though he had a stronger affection and interest 
in the other girl, who wae eo silent, so grave, 
BO sweet, and yet so young. ‘ Sunlight and 
shadow” he called ther, and the names were 
not inappropriate. 

All went happily for a time till Mrs, 
Oampbell's jealousy and ill-concealed dislike 
for her step-daughter broke the spell ; the dis- 
illueionment that followed was swift. Heater 
knew it must come, though she bad hoped for 
the kind gentle sportsman almost against 
hope ; but one goal once obtained on the social 
upward path, Helen Campbell wanted more, 
and when the difficulties of a rapid progress 
were gently laid before her by ber husband, 
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her spirit of restraint aud patience gave way, 
and she dropped the mask altogethor. 

After that it was bat « sorrowfal stats of 
affairs at Sedgebrooke ; there was n0} even & 
pretence of good understanding between the 
master and mistress. Foiled in her ambitious 
desires ; furious with ber husband's fadiily for 
their refusal to recoguice or meet her (furious 
with her husband for submitting to this state 
of affairs; tarious with hereeift for having; as 
she termed it, '* flang herself away ona atppid 
tool of a commtry’ bamptin” with noteven 
money enough te offer conselation for hia own 
deficiences, Mrs. Camp¥ell made no éffort to 
heal the breach betweeo her huabandaadher- 
self; in fact, took keenest pleasure, “ao it 
weomed, in demoustraticrg to him her xepug- 
mance for hig presence; and her rageatberself 
for her fully. 

In ris \troubleand disappoiatment, George 
‘Campbell found “his greatest » e io 
Hester's society. He was fond #00, 
vhe was mutch too clever to allow-hinto be 
anything slse—Vivlet was far more advancdd 
than her mother in some matiers—but he 
treated Violet ada lovely baby, whereas in 
Hester he found a o of already rare 
intellectual gifte and. mental power—a being 
full of divine sympathy end noble thoughts, 
‘S portsamamathe was, George Campbell shad 
other attributes of a higher nature fhe was a 
mmostearmest stadent, and had for years been 
*vgaged-on an interesting compilation of facia 
connsotedwith the history of his: olan-and 


family. 

Tewac Hester's joy to help him in hiework, 
and Mrs, Oampbell aliowed the girl to*°do-so 
beostve there were one or éwo points: about 
her hueband whe did not dare»prees tod hatd, 
and his affeotion and friendship for her step- 
daughter wasone. She had, however, many 
little meana at ber disposal for giving Hester 
to understand that though the master of the 
house regarded her hindly, the mistress did 
noi and never would. The girl was housed 
with ag much diacomfort aa was poszible in 
sach a luxurious place. The servents, always 
ready to take their cus from their superiors, 
treated’ ber with scant courtesy; they had 
gatbered from ker linen and from her shabby 
uely clothes that she was dependent on Mrs, 
Campbell's oharity fer the vory bread she 
aie, and they despised her accordingly. 

Hester's mannor, #09, did not tend to sndear 
lisr to- her step: mother’ ehousehold ; she wasso 
ooid and prond she never etooped to laugh and 
gessip with the maida as Violets was wont to 
de. Contrasted with Violet's radiant individa- 
ality she was discovered to be aa ugly as she 
wat cold, and her pride wag set down 3 mis. 
placed and wrong in one of her dependent 
porition. 

There were several oJd servania scattered 
&bout the place who could have told a different 
taie to this. They had been ousted from their 
posie'to‘make way for the new, and in moat 
ontes forsign' ssrvantis Mrs. Campbell had 
brought into the house ; but though they no 
longer served, they were not forgotten or over- 
lotked by'their master, and is was to the one 
or two lfttle cottages eoattered about the 
estate that Hester frequently wernded her 
way when’ her labours in the library were 
finished. 

George Campbell's sudden and shooking 
Geath ‘prosirated the girl with sinvere griot; 
ehe “had grown to love the kind, gentle, 
courteous man, and she kuew he loved her in 
return, The blank in the house when he was 
gene was terrible'to Hester, she sat for many 
and many a day in her own room—a room 
bare of all pretty things, doatitute almossé of 
necessities, But she fels st home up here—she 
wags at peace. Her books were ranged on their 
shelves beside her bed ; her treasured pictures 
of her father and sn old-faded one of her 
rmoother were close biside it, too, so that her 
es on opening coald immediately behold 
them, 

There wore a few od@ things, gifia from her 
cohool comrades, and a crayon sketch she had 








delights, 40 cover the blank walls and then there 
waa sho big window that pictured one of the 
lovelicst views ofthe park, and which was a 
source of never failing solace and artistic piea- 
sare to the girl. She coald lie in her bed and 
watch the *rees wave gracefally'to and fro 
against the backgronnd of the*olear blue 
puromer sky, watch the sun rise and set, see 
the moon spread her gentle silver radiance over 
the whole earth like some benefisent beauti- 
fal creatare who desired to. toucl all nature 
with « scftening, hallowing grace. 

Bare, cold, lonely as it was, Hester loved her 
yoom, and it wad therefore no puishment to 
her to fiad that her step-mosher‘intended to 


period. She was given permission, it is true, 
to, go out into the grounds,;bat only on con- 
dition that abe used the kitoken entrance, and 
confined herself te shegardens attached-to-she 
hombie part of thé house, “Imeutsing the girl 
eff :tront her daily sojonrn'in thélibrary, Mrs. 
Oampbell knew what she was dding, and was 
quite content in the fact ; fof ibshere was one 

spotthat gave Hester 6 it waa 
} the bigsoak-paneiled room /ien rows and 


voloed piano; that had grown tobe as dear to 
‘the girl as anyshoman companion. 

‘Here she™had sat with’ George Campbell, 
happy in her taek of helpipg hic, afidhere she 
had come every day since$he momentishe had 
found courage:4o:enter"therza0m After. his 
death ; and in the»old:worldpeacefal- aimo- 
sphere, with some well- 
aad the piano to respond to’ hertousk when 
her-soul was fall, Gester had managed: 10 
forges the bittexness of her lot, the dis- 
ee and: pain that fiiled-her young 


All this her step. mother knewright well, and 
she had suffered the girl to go her own way in 
peace, knowirg also that when the moment 
came for stopping this simple pleacure she dis- 
appointment would be doubly keen from the 
fact of strengthened association and habis ;and 
80 indeed it was. Hester, cut off from her one 
erjoyment, and proudly eensitiva to the in- 
dignity of bsing relegated to the servants’ 
quarter’, was quite ag. miserable and lonely as 
~ her stepmother’s malicious heart could 

esire. 

She sat long into the night gazing up into 
the Gark olear eky and thinking out some 
plang for the future, She had never had a 
direost communication with her father's 
lawyer, except once, when'he informed her of 
her emall possessions, told her be was her 
trustee, and expresasd a hope she would apply 
to him if at any time she needed hia services, 

“T think I will write to Mr. Chetwynde 
and tell him I must.go away fromihere. Isis 
trus she is my guardian until I am siwenty- 
one, but if I give ap my money to her she 
cannot object to my- going. Sarely she mucs 
rejoice to be free of something she. hates. 60 
much!” Hester said to herself, with a faint 
smile of bitterness. ‘She was walking to and 
fco in the room, .Thé moon had risen, and by 
its pale light she could see her few weil-loved 
pictures easily. She stood looking at her 
sketch of George Campbell, and tears gashered 
slowly.in her beautifal eyes. 

‘* While he lived, it was different,” she 
sald to herself, ‘I woald have stayed on for 
years for his sake for I think I gave him some 
pleasore, and he was my only gleam of happi- 
ness! How good he was!” She looked at the 
kindly genial face steadly, and as che looked 
abe conid see the handeome young features of 
Lord Thareo grow in his uncle's likeness, 

‘I wiah they could. have met again; how 
fond he waa of the boy, ashe called him. I 
wonder if Lord Thareo knew how foud he was, 
and Lady Alies too.” 

Hester sighed and sat down.on the edge of 
her narrow bed, 

‘Ts ia fanny to think how familiar I grew 
with them; I seemed to know them qaite 
wel!, Dick and littie Allie, I salmogt learned 





to love them, aud yet”’—she smiled wiaet- 


tone herself of Georgs Oampbell, greatly to his | faliy—‘‘no doubs they would regard my 


keep her a prisoner there foran itdefinite |: 


\gows of; priceless booka,) andMite old swest- | 


foolishness aa impertinence. I am sure Lord 
Taurso thought me a strange oreatnre, perhaps, 
as Mra. Gampbeil said, something in the lighg 
of @ funatic. After all, our dreams are the 
sweetest and trues) part of our life. Before 
this young man came and I saw him in his 
actual being, I could have my dreams about 
him ; he could belong to me «@ little, I might 
call him my friend though I did not know 
him ; but now ——" 
Bne undressed siowly, knelt long ia prayer, 
ee got into bed, but not to sleep. She 
beset by a donging to be away from thie 
place,-away from the micerable, deceiifci, 
baoefalinflaence that had been aboul/her so 


tino — Some work Eoan yor 
thieg by w oan earn my bread ve 
a dite in’ which Ioan breat I know 
m7 I sould teach wall, I think ; and 
h.I am young, I do:nofiook my age. 
People*would notbe afraid to truet mo, and 
; grow t#t@know they suuld trast me 
d in trath, Ifonly et eid 

front bere | bat howam I4ogd? ' If for 
balp, I am eure wherwill 


meé@hagcome. : 

I will week bim to Hielp me to leave it,’’ 

‘Phe following day Hester wrote her létier, 
séekin lt Her collection of her father's 
papers till she found the lawyer's addresa and 

when one. of the maids came in with her 
Aunvheon—abither a dainty repaet nor daintly 
-served—Hedter gave her the letter, asking her 
id ber-eold-proud way if she would kindly see 
that it weut¥to the post. She was so sorupu- 
lously bones and straightforward herself, it 
never entered into ber head to imagine 
that the letter would nos be posted, and she 
ate her lancheon with the lightest heart she 
had felt for many and many & day. 

“T eball hear from him soon; and he will 
help me to leave here,’ she said to herael? 
gladly, and through the long hos hours as they 
passed she was oheered and conforted by 
this remembrance ; ‘while at the very moment 
her letter lay crashed in Mrs. Campbell's 
shapely hand, and her heps.of aid was even 
farther off than it had been before, 

Wedneiday went, Thursday pséséed, and 
Friday was grown into-a’ glorious afternoon 
when a tap came at Heater’s door, waking her 
roughly from her thonghts and dreams of 
he# future as.she sata’ her work of painting 
the glimpse of the gatden aa eeen throngh her 
window, By the next post she hoped for Mr. 
Castwynde’s answer; bat sha told herself she 
mast not be-too harrisd, perbapi the lawyer 
might be. away, might have moved, or some 
such thing, and it might take long for the 
letter fo reach him. That he would got it 
eventually, however, she firmly believed. 

Bhe anewered the knosk st the doorin her 
thougttfal far-away voloe, and then she 
frowned as‘there came the sound ofa Jaugh, o 
subtle whiff of fragtance on the air, and 
Violet's lovely face und form invaded her 
Baniotuary. Is wad the first time, indeed, that 
Violet had entered her atep-sister’s apartment, 
and she could hardly réfrain from making 4 
face of dismay and horror at the contrast it 
presented to her own preity little nest that 
her. mother’s hands and braind had.devised ia 
& fashion that was as costly aa it was pretty. 

Heré there were no biue silken hangings to 
the bed, nor flated silken panela on the walls, 
nor thick piled carpet on the floor, no white 
carved toilet dable with silver ornamenia in- 
numerable, no tall glasa scent botsles, 10 
mirror or photographs, no délicate hued 
dressing-gown or other feminine fiaery sirewo 
about. All was cold, bard, clean, bare a5 & 
bermit's cell and yes Violet's shrewd calcu- 
lating natare could not refasea measure of 
beauty and picturesqueneas to the gracefal 
girlish figare standing brush in hand before & 
well-stained easel aud stretch of canvas. _ 

Hester, in ber Icose biouse of dlue linen, with 
her hair coiled high out of her neck leaving 





her lovely column of white throat fully ex- 
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posed, was in her way a rival to Violet thongh 
the white maslin gown't he 1: tier wors,was rich 
with lace sud had co:t a anall feniuna. 

“Dear Hester, may I come in? I, want to 
ge9 you so. much; I have baen wantingo come 
all yesterday and all the day before, but, do 
you kuow, I was frightened fo come, I 
thonght perbaps you would be angry with me; 
i} wae silly, wasn’t is?” 

Hester locked at the speaker, whoaze voice 
and manner would bave proclaimed, to a 
casual person the very epitome. of pretéy 
you ness. Hester's straight browa con- 
gracted as she Jocked. 

**What do you want, Violei 7’ she asked in 
her almost dircct manner, Violet. bad-ithe 
knack cf making her absolutely brusque, 

“A chair first.”” Violet laughed, whisking 
herself about in her dainty gown, ‘On! there 
fen’tone. Never mind, I will siton your bed ; 
you will Jet me, won't you, Hester? Ishan’t 
erash it; Fam only a little thing, you know!” 

She sprang on to'the bed as she spoke and 
oa dangling her little bronze covered shoes 10 
andfro. Sheitovked strangely out of place in 
this grey ascetic chamber. Heater stood in 
the'same cold uncompromising position. 

‘*You want me to co something, Violet?” 
she atked, going very straight to the poixt. 

Violet anewered with her low rippling 


taugh. 

* Dear Hester, you ate 20 funny, you epesk 
just like s sergesné or @ mejor or some com: 
manting officer. You really shouldn't be so 
sharp with me,” this with a tonmch of babyish 
plaintivences, “I don’t want ordering abont, I 
ouly want to'love you and be nice to you, “Why 
won't you let me Jove you and be nice to you, 
Hoster 7" 

Hester's nisgnificent eyes’ fixed them«elves 
on the lovely spssaker, and involantarily Violet 
shivered, Sune felsas though she: were being 
denounced by a whole tribunal of jastice when 
those olear prey eyes rested on her. 

There was & pauses for a monrent daring 
which Hester began to put: atide her painting 
parephernalia. When sht spoke, ber voice was 
colder thsn bafore. 

“PE shail be glad it-you ‘will tell me what 
you wich with mo, Violet,’ she ssid. 

‘Mey I not come and pay you a visit some- 
re ; igi 50 very strange I'should ‘like to do 

ia ” 

Hester answered ‘‘ Yea’ imthevery qaietesi 
snd most determinéd way, and’ went on wash- 
ing her bruehes, 

Violet dither lip, and the hard look flashed 
over her face'for an-inetant. “Why war it co 
easy to deceive the whole world, play upen 
everyone just as che liked, and:yet notbe able 
to move shia girl or to hide one:single trait of 
ber real self from the stesdfass.gezo of those 
great grey eyes? Sho had smoment’s longing 
to drop the réle«she had played 20: long; and 
come to open warfare with her step sister 7 bat 
Violet was« pre-emisently caloulating, she 
never alowed herself. 40 give ‘way to: ber 
emotions when. she bad any, and. she saw 
quickly that, disagreekble aa'it' was: to deal 
with Hestsr:as it was, it would: be far more 
disagreeable were.ebe to let the veil drop and 
forego her aeeumed individuality. juatlor.she 
gtatificationof striking out alitéie harder.now, 
Who conid tell what the fatare. might bring 
forth. Improbable aa it esemed, i+ was still not 
imposaible.that she might.-have,.gome need.of 
Heater, require.to nse.her ingome way. It was 
Violet's universal feelicg towards her fellow 
creatures that they had.-been. sent into the 
world espeoially to be used 40 serve! bher..and 
her selfiah ambitions. 

She therefore curbed hem anger. and refased 
to give Heater the gratification of letting ber 
realise how.well she bad judged her busterfly 
Step-sister, She had come up,on. purpose.to 
convey e@ sting of annsyanos $0 Hester, aud she 
ovald do this equally weil ia her usual laugh- 
ing fashion as ina serious one. Bhe ceased 
SWinging her feet and alipped to the ground. 

“T don't know why* you should gay. that, 
Hester. You are very ankind,” sheazid, wish 
& tremulous qniver about her lips and a droop 





of. her. -heawily fringed eyelids; the. was the 
persOnifivation of childish. pathos, and she 
would hese: sent a. , of pain to: Lord 
Thurzo'e honest heart he. bave.sceen ber 
now. Heater was. unmoved by.the pathos; she 
know it was only acting, and she despised it 
accordingly. 

¥ I have no.wish.to be. unkind, Violet,” she 
seid, quietly, *‘ but. 1, think by this time you 
know mea little. I never pretend: anything. 
I.neyer..stoop. to:/byposrisy. If. I. could feel 
you. came .op. here to see. me: .to-day—your 
firat viait though we have been under.shis roof 
together over @ year now—for.the pleasure of 
being. with me or of giving me picwsare, I 
would welcome you from my heart; of. hearts, 
bat—” she paused. & moment and Jaid.aside 
ber last braeh, ‘bat I know this.is not s0, aad 
you know that I know is." 

Violet ponted. 

‘I know nothing. of the. kiad. On! dear 
Heater, you are always. so: serious. I feelaa 
it I. were going to.a foneral. when I come near 
you. Is ia very hard.we can't be friends. I 
am sure itis. not.my fanlt. Itry and try. and 
youspub meall thetime. You care for: no. 
body but yonrzelf. I darezay you.will only. bt 
delighted when you go. sway to-morrow and 
ame us all, and you won'scare.if I care a bis, 
an ae 

‘Go. away to-morrow!" Heater JIooked 
round in quick, startled.fashion ; ber heart 
began to heat very fast. ‘'Go away to morrow! 
What—what.do you:;mean, Violet?” 


GHAPTER VI. 


Viotet opened ber pig blue eyes in weil- 
assnmed astonishment. 

“Why, I thought you. knew. Did no; 
mamma tell you? She said she was coming 
to tell you yesterday, and that is why I came 
up taday. I wanted to be kind 40 you, and to 
ask you if there was anything I could do .to 
help-you. Iam sorry youare going. I should 
beso unhappy if I were going back to school, 
but mamma said——” 

‘Please speak amore plainly, Violet,’’ Hester 
said. Her voicewas apparently very calm, bai 
Violet's ears canghi. the trenior in it, and she 
saw that the tall slender figure.was thrilling 
with excitement and nervousness. ‘‘ You have 
come up here.to annoance seme news to me.. I 
shall-be glad if you. will faifil your: sask,with- 
out more delay |” 

Violet’s lovely face was eleqaent with. sur- 
prise and denial, 

"Indeed, and indeed I don’s know what 
you.mean. I.came up, a3 I said, becanse I 
wae sorry for you and wantedto help you. I 
can pack beantifally, only just try me; and 
look, Heater, I baye brought up my photograph 
in.a real gilver frame, s0tbat you shall have 
something to remember. me by when you.are 
in your prison, Oh! yea,I must-call it a 
prison, shongh mamma says it ia-jaost like.a 
home, and. she is enre Mr, Cheiwynde would 
never have obosen it.if-—" 

“Mr. Ohetwynde!" Hester's verv lips 
were pale. .She conld say mo more. Viviet 
went.on babbling ous the rest.of her story. 

‘* Yes, didn’t you know? Mr. Chetwynde 
wrote to.mamma yesterday and said he had 
heard from yoo, and you wished to have more 
sohoolisg or something of that sort—though 
how you can want more school I don’t know — 
and, be said mamma was to let you have 
your wish, and suggested you shouid go to a 
school. over. at Helmetatone ; you know the 
place near here—we rode through it ouce, I re- 
member—and mamma went there yeaterday, 


' and all.ia eetsled and you are to goto.morrow; 


and, deer Hester, I do hops, oh! I do hope you 
will ba very bappy. there; but you won's work 
too hard, wili you, Hester ? you will grow so 
thin and make yourself old, and——" 

‘Will you leave me, plaaze!’’ Hesier said, 
suddenly. Her voice was clear and oold.as 
ice, and her eyes rested on the radiant loveli- 


nees before her in their vigour of contempt, | 





Zeprugmance and pair. She was standing 
prondly erect, one hand resting on the back 
of her. chair: the iron of the biteereeat: dis- 
@ppeintment had entered bor heart. -She had 
nos known how strong and big ber hope had 
grown until now; she bad not realised how 
much she had built on Mr. Cnetwynde’s 
loyalty and assistamce. That he should have 
treated her appeal in this manner, beve an- 
swered her lester in sucha wey; wes for the 
moment inoredible to the gir). She bad never 
meant to leave her etep-mother’s house 
secretly. She had desired nothing dieboncur- 
able.or underhand; she bad intended Mra. 
Oampbell shonld know all her. movements ; 
bat she.bad felt that. single-handed she would 
never have. won ber end, never -have.got her 
independence, and that was why she wrote to 
her father's lawyer invoking his.aid. Well, 
is was-only another lesson in the hard weary 
pathway.of life’s education. 

Qace sgain she bad trusted and she: had 
been. mistaken, It.burt her price: keenly 
thas. Mr. Obetwynde should have ,ignored all 
personal rezponse, and should hava, written to 
her step-mother withont studying hex wiehes 
or her feelings, 

Hester said she had devired to- work ; she 
bad made no mention of more:scheul, The 
lawyer must have misread ber letter; and, in 
sending an epitome of her wishes*to Mrs. 
Campbell, had settied the matter in this per- 
emptory and, to her, psinfal fashion. 

Hed Hester been inotined to’ doubi the 
honesty of the present proceedings, the mention 
of the lawyer's name in connection with them 
would >have get thas doubts on one’ side. 
Violet's statement carried truth init foronce, 

had written to Mr. Chetwynde, and no 
one had: know this but herself, dbenes» she 
conld not-accute her siep-mother of complicity 
in a matter of which she had: been absolutely 
ignorant. She mast accept the position ; 
there was nothing: elsa to de, Without out- 
side: aid she wae powerless. She badnota 
penny in the “world, che: knew nothing of the 
world. She bad:mada ber otrogegie and. been 
beaten. Sbe muct resign herseli utterly, set 
her teeth grimly, and face the ycxes that must 
paes before shed could claim her ireedom with 
her majority. 

I¢ was always a disappointment: to Violet 
that she could not mansge to wring & murmur 
ontof the proud reserved: nature, no master 
-how much mental suffering might be put upon 
dit. She bated Hester more than ever in these 
moments, for she was compelied to-recognise 
the -power, the. beanty of the noble spirit 
which lived in:the other girl, and to contrast 
‘it with she poverty and: uneasiness of her own, 
and, as. bas before been stated, so enormous 
was Violet's vanity that even this mental 
superiority, which was hidden from all-save 
pao no and herself, «made her farious to 
realise. 

a pretended to be deeply burt by Hester's 
words, 

** Of course Iwill go if you don't want me— 
but—bot—you are not very bind or niee to 


ame, Hester, and I do try to «make ‘you 


heppy. Kam sorry I-ceme now, and Iam 
sorry I broughs my picture, for, of course, you 
will not care.to have it; people only care for 
the pictures of those they love. I am 
sorry you don’é love me, Hester. I know lam 
not clever or grand, op anything hike you are, 
but——” 


“ I think you are very clever,” Hestercaid, 
quietly, ‘and I am sory if I burs you inany 
way, Violet ; bué I cannot play the hypocrite, 
it is not in my seture. Thenk you for 
coming up so far with thisinformation. I am 
sorry. you have taken so much trouble ; a note 
would have answered the purpote, and itis & 
long journey to this pars of the bouee, As 
you are: going down now, may I ask you to 
convey to your mother # mestege from meto 
the effect that Iskall be glad to know the 
exact arrangements for my departure to- 
morrow.” 

Viclet walked sway with an sir of plaintive 
injury, She carried the silver-framed picture 
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in her hand, and her face was hard and 
farious as she closed the door of Heater’s room 
behind her. She had done what she had done 
from the very purest spirit of malice, but she 
bad neither a pleasant nor comfortable nor 
& satisfactory sensation in her mind as she 
walked away. The only thing that was in 
the least pleasant was the recollection that 
within the next forty. eight hours Hester would 
be gone, and she would be free from the one 
and only influence that had the power to 
annoy her and shadow the greatness of her 
own estimation. 


An occasional evil remembrance did arise 
now and again to disturb her; but Hester's 
most eloquent eyes, her proud contempt, were 
far more bitter and disagreeable than memory, 
bad as it might be. Thue Violet could not bat 
congratalate herself on the skill with which her 
mother had grasped an awkward situation, 
and the swifiness with which it was being 
settled. She had desired to be rid of Hester, 
and behold ! on the morrow Hester would be 
gone, and forgotten too, before Lord Thurso 
could arrive. 


* so * * * 


Thurso arrived most punoctually on the day 
appointed for his visit at Sedgebrooke. He 
had written Mrs. Campbell a charming letter 
from town, in which he bad mentioned his 
elder sister’s illness and the departure of his 
mother and Lady Alice to Scotland in conse- 
quence. Mrs. Campbell could have danced 
with delight at this news if she had ever been 
guilty of such an act, for, indeed, it looked as 
if fate were actually playing the young man 
into her bands. 

She had begun to prepare herself for some 
natural opposition and warfare from the 
mother. Lady Thurso would certainly nt 
spprove of an intimacy between her son and 
his uncle’s widow. A mother’s remonstrance, 
she knew, was not without its value to the op- 
ponents, for there is nothing eo good for the 
flame of a young man’s infatuation as the 
fan of opposition. Still, good as this would be, 
it would be fraught with annoyance and pos- 
sible trouble. Thurso was undoubtedly more 
than fascinated with Violet, and in the three 
days of bis allotted visit he would, of course, 
drift farther and farther down the stream. 
Btill Mra, Campbel! knew the man she had to 
deal with. His mother’s opposition might 
and woold irritate him and asaiat the fatare ; 
but it was just possible Lady Thurso might 
realise this as well as she did, and in conse- 
quence adopt more pathetic and outwardly 
more gentle methods of expressing her objec- 
tione, and under those ciroumstances—well | 
every Englishman adores his mother, it is 
part of hia religion, and he detests to hurt any 
woman, his mother most of all. 

Violet versus an indignant Lady Thurso 
stood more than a splendid chance. 

Violet versus Lady Thurso in tears was 
another matter altogether. 

So when the letter came, announcing that 
for the time being Lady Thurso was, to use a 
sporting term, ‘‘ scratched’’ for the starting 
race, and that Thurso in consequence was 
utterly at the mercy of her clever brain and 
Violew’s powerfal magnetic beauty, it can be 
easily understood that Helen Oampbell re- 
joiced exceedingly. 

Her plans were laid with the greatest 
delicacy and skill. She drove to meet him on 
his arrival at the station ; but Violet wae not 
visible. Violet bad, in fact, gone to spend an 
hour with her step-sister—Hester Trefusis— 
who was at a obarming school only five miles 
away. 

Lord Thurso did not know that Hester was 
still at schoo). No, of course not, she had for: 

lotten to mention it. The girl had been home 
or a day’s holiday on the occasion of hia firat 
visit, that was how he came to see her. She 
was a strange girl], but very clever, devoted to 
her booke—lived, in fact, for nothing else. 
Violet was so fond of her, she insisted on 
driving and riding to Helmetstone, where 
Heeter’s school was, on each holiday, no matter 





what the weather, and this was the daty she 
wae falfilling to-day. 

‘* Bhe—she is very kind,” Lord Thurso 
stammered ; in his heart he called her‘an angel. 
He was positively hungering to see her again, 
it was torture to have to wait two or three 
hours till she could return. 

‘Ob! my Violet is the sweetest child that 
ever was born. You must forgive a mother's 
rhapsodies, you know, Lord Thurso, buat, 
indeed, I have no words elequent enough to 
eketoh my little one’s true character and ex- 
quieite nature.” The note that rang in this 
speech was indeed trath and sincerity, and as 
such it went with double force to the man’s 


Mrs. Campbell had arranged a clever con- 
coction of She wae a bold liar; at any 
moment her story about Heater’s schooling 
and Violet's goodness in visiting her step- 
sister might be disturbed by a servant or a 
chance word, but she risked all that; it was a 
case of nothing venture nothing win with her, 
and as a rule her ventures turned out euccess- 
~~ She made hereelf more than charming 
to the young man; bat her heart was fall of 
exaltation as she saw how restless he grew, 
and how his hand went unconsciously to hie 
watch to mark how the time went until 
Violet's radiant loveliness should appear. 

‘* Now that you are alone in that big house 
in town, I think I must try and persuade you 
to extend your visit here a few days longer, 
Lord Thurso," she aid, in her most gracious 
fashion, and the young man assented eagerly. 
It wae a clever move to have sent Violet out of 
the way in this manner ; it acted as fuel to the 
flame that, the woman’s keen eyes read 
awiftly, was burning deeper and deeper, and 
barning not with the fierce flicker of a short- 
lived admiration, but fall of the power and 
vigour of true, earnest love. 

When Violet came at last she was in a pew 
and an even more dangerous mood. She wore 
a riding habit that fitted to her slight figure- 
like wax ; her yellow hair was rt filed about her 
brows; she carried her hat in her hand and 
walked slowly ; she was slightly pale. She 
greeted Lord Thurso gently, and turned to her 
motber with a eigh eloquent of fatigue. 

‘*Mamma, your baby is so tired—so 
tired!” She was enchanting, bewitching, 
exquisite to her lover in this guise; there was 
& suggestion of delicious womanhood beneath 
her childishness He was mad with envy at the 
wev Mre. Campbell gathered the tired loveli- 
—_ in her arms and soothed her like a 
child. 

‘* I begged you not to go, Violet,” the mother 
said, with real anxiety, for Violet, with pre- 
ternatural canning, had insisted on riding part 
of the way with Hester. Her mother had 
given her a hint that her absence would be 
effective, and the girl had immediately 
declared her intention of escorting her step- 
sister to the school at Helmetatone. 

It need hardly be said she did nothing of the 
sort. She donned her habit, it is trae, and went 
for a mild canter in quite another direction ; 
but she had deceived. her mother, and she 
knew it wae just as well Mra. Campbell should 
have a grain of truth to uphold her in any 
statement she might make to Lord Thurso, 
and Violet knew so much of her mother's plan 
as to be sure there would be some fiction in. 
troduced about Heater’s absence. 

The studied apathy and ocleverly-assumed 
weariness more than made their mark. Violet 
saw as far through a brick wall as her mother; 
and indeed the condition of Thurso’s feelings for 
herself could not be }) kened to a brick in 
the very least—they were far too traneparent, 
they were almost audible. 

It is really scarcely necessary to follow hour 
by hour the events of the next few days. The 
game started so well was more than well con- 
tinued. Thurso remained on as a guest in his 
own house for more than a week ; at the end of 
that time he had laid himeelf, bia fortune, hia 
life, his very soul, at the small feet of Violet 
Drewe, and, needless to say, hie proposal had 
been accepted. 





—_—_=, 
The young man’s happiness was almost un. 
reasonable, his very nature seemed to change 
in the sunshine of his love and the glorious 
fature that opened out before his infatuated 
eyer. He lost all his former attribates ; he was 
no longer practical, far. seeing, logical ; he lived 
and bad his being in Violet—she was hie ver 
life. It was a wild, fierce love she had inepired, 
A practised coquette, she knew how to play 
upon every note in the strong honest nature 
that fate had thrast in her path. Thurso was 
like wax in her powerfal little hands, she could 
make of him what she wished. He believed 
in her as he bad never believed before in all 
his days ; he worehipped her az something balf 
divine. He was frightened sometimes at his own 
~ ce ; it seemed too great, t00 beanti- 


Mrs. Campbell was more than content—his 
sabjugation was complete. All the same she 
saw the wisdom of striking still farther while 
the iron was so hot. There was danger in 
much delay, danger in interference, in family 
quarrels. Lady Thurso was still in Scotland ; 
her daughter was now progressing towards 
convalescence, but the mother would not leave 


r. 

Lady Alice wrote a long letter to her 
brother, but aa he bad given no orders to have 
hia correspondence forwarded, the letter lay at 
the house in town; and it was only by tele. 

rams to his club, where he had some 

ireotions, that he heard news of his family in 
the north, Ten days after Hester had gone 
away from Sedgebrooke to the school at 
Helmetetone, Tharso broke his visit, and re- 
turned to town. The marriage was fixed for the 
following week, very quietly, at the country 
charoh near the Park. He himself had urged 
@ speedy wedding, and when he had done 20, 
— Campbell had been careful to thwart 
him. 

‘*T cannot consent till you have written to 
your mother and asked her consent too,” she 
said, with a proud a ae be- 
coming to her. ‘‘E am afraid, Dick, Lady 
Thareo will ba grieved and will refuse this, 
for you know, alas ! she has been very hard to 
me ; bat stil), we muet remember her feelings 
and also whatis right. I have given you my 
obild,“but I will have nothing done in an 
underhand way, no deceit, noburry. Ishould 
break my heart it my little Violet were to 
reap the storm that would follow in such cir- 
oumatances.” 

** Let them dare to say anything to Viole?,” 
Thurso cried, hotly. ‘ They answer to 
me.,”’ 

Then he quieted down. 

“ Yes, I know you are right, but atill——”” 

He did not like to go on, for he feared he 
might burt the feelings of this moat gracious 
woman whom he had learnt to revere and 


almost love. ‘ Bat still, we——” 
‘* Baill Dick, I muat insist, andin fact I 
will write at the same time ag to your 


mother and express my feelings on the subject, 
if you think it is wise,” 

** Better let me do it. I will quote your 
words, and Iam sure mother must recognise 
your sweetness as it should be recognised |” 

The young man epoke with a fair assump- 
tion of assurance, bat he did not feel it. 
However, it did not matter, he told himself; 
he would have wished for hia mother's blessing 
but if he could not have it he must do with- 
out, that was all. To renounce Violet never 
entered his head, he would never give her up. 
She belonged to him now, body and soal. 
She should never be taken from him by 
earthly hands. It was in this spirit he wrote 
to his mother, and waited for her reply. !t 
came in the coldest, cartest fashion, pregnant 
with pride, stern and almost harsh. 

“You are my son. I cannot withhold my 
blessing from you, but do not ask me to give 
my consent. I can never consent to such & 
terrible mistake. You are being fooled as your 
uncle was before you The awakening will 
not long be delayed, and it will be a cruel one. 
Marry this woman's obild if you will; but ¢o 
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not ask me to receive her, for I will never do 


80. 
“ Yoar grieved mother, 
** Mapetine Taurso " 


* 7 + o 


A week later the bells in the ivy-sovered 
church at Helmetstone rang out a merry 
chime. In the big red-bricked school house a 
dozen girls clustered at the windows. 

* You hear that, Heater!” one of them oried 
to a girl sitting lost in deep thought ina 
corner by herself. ‘* Those bella are ringing 
for the wedding this morning.” 

Heater awoke from her dreams. 

‘* What wedding ?” she asked, hurriedly, but 
she knew before the answer came. They were 
the bella that were sounding the knell to Lord 
Thareo's happiness, though their sound rang 
out 80 joyously on the summer air. 


(To be continued ) 








A PLAYTHING OF FORTUNE. 
Real 
CHAPTER XVI.—(continued ) 


‘‘Waere is the letter? Raymond didn’t 
read it, did he?” Brenda asked one night, as 
he sat beside her in the dim light. 

She had lifsed herself and was looking at 
him wildly. He pressed her back gently upon 
the pillows, and whispered, soothingly. 

** No, darling, Raymond did not read it. It 
is over there in the table drawer, with the 
seal unbroken. He will give it to you when 
you are well and strong again.” 

‘“‘ And you will take care of it for me. He 
must not see it!" 

* Yes, I will take care of it for you.” 

_“' That is very good of you. He would kill 
him, and I should die then.” 

The poor fellow covered his face with his 
hand and groaned. It seemed to puzzle her 
greatly, for she touched him and said softly,— 

‘* What makes you do that?’ 

“ Because Iam so sorry for you, my poor 
little one!” 

‘*Do you love me?" 

‘* Yes, Heaven knows I do!” 

* Then you will make me a promise?" 

‘* Anything! Anything that you may ask!” 
_ “Then promise that you won't let Raymond 
injare him! Iloved him with all my heart 
and soul, and I should die if anything hap- 
pened to him. Will you promise that you 
won't les Raymond hart him?” 

She listened breathlessly, but his only 
answer waga groan. She lifted herself, look- 
ing at him wildly again. 

‘* Peomise me!" she cried, panting out the 
words, hoarsely. Swear to me that you will 
do it! Do you hear? You said you loved 
me, and the promise will make me well, 
Swear that you will never let my cousin 
injare him in any way!” 

i Lie down, my darling, and calm your- 

“Not until you have sworn, Then I will 
lie down and go to sleep. Is will make me 
well, I tell you! Don't you love me enongh 
for ae 

“Yes,” he groaned. ‘I love you enough 
= capcting. I promise! I promise all - 

He took her in his arms, and placed her 
gently back upon the pillows. She was smil- 
ing up at him. 

‘You are very good to poor Brenda,” she 
said, sweetly. “Some day I shall tell you 
all about it, but you must never tell anyone 
&8 long as you live.” 

Then all connected thought ended, and she 
began to babble words of tenderness aud love 
to her baby, whom she imagined to be beside 
her; and Raymond Bernatein liatened in wild 
horror that no words could express. 


into a fitful sleep. ‘Her baby! Great 
Heaven! A mother, yet not a wife, and I 
have sworn never to iojare him ia any way ! 
Sarely Providence does not record an oath 
like that. It could not. Bat the child—the 
child! Where is he?” 

He remained for some time lost in bitter 
reflection, then lifted his head and allowed his 
eyes to reat on the sweet face upon the pillow. 

‘* He must be dead,” he said, slowly, still 
thinking of the child—‘'he must be dead, or 
he would be withher, Toe infernal scoundrel 
of a father could not have taken him from 
her? Bat if he has—ift he has—good Heaven ! 
I have sworn never to injare him!” 

He arose, slipped off his shoes, and with hia 
hands clasped behind his prematurely grey 
head, he walked silently up and down the 
room, enduring such misery as his unhappy 
life had never contained before. 

Once in his walk he stopped and looked at 
her over the foot of the bed. For once her 
lipa were silent. He thought she was dead, 
and a wild anguish choked his heart. He 
went quickly to her side and leaned over her. 
There was a faint breathing. 

He heaved a sigh of relief. 

‘“‘ Anything bat her death!” he groaned, 
“‘T oan bear all bat that. Heaven grant me 
her life, and I will fiad some means to make 
her happy! I will! I will!” 

He oried out the worde fiercely, as if his 
own great desire would show him she way; 
then he sat down again and covered his face 
miserably. 

And so the weary days and wretched nights 
came and went with no change for the better, 
She was gradually wearing and wasting away, 
and only Raymond was blind to that fact. 

** We had better send for her father,’ his 
mother said to him one day, as with tearfal 
she stood looking at the little wasted 


‘ace. 

Bat he shook bis head. 

‘‘No,” he answered, quietly. ‘‘She might 
not wish it, and we mast think only of what 
she would desire.” 

*' Bat we have no right to keep it a seoret 


longer from him. Ob, my son, can’t you see 
that she is——"’ 

‘Don't say it!” he cried, flercely. ‘It is 
not true! I will not believe it! Heaven 


could not be so cruel as that! She must not 
die! She must live—live to release me from 
my horrible oath!" 


OHAPTER XVIL 


Ir was late in the evening of the same day 
that Lionel Warrender entered the home that 
had been his since hia earliest childhood. He 
went straight to hiaown room and would have 
locked himeelf in, bat before he could turn the 
— mother intercepted him. 

e allowed her to enter, then closed the 
@oor behind her. 
She gazed at hie ghastly face in amazement, 
barely able to represa the ory of terror that 
arose to her lips. She went up to him and 
peered curiously at him. 
“Lionel!” she whispered, hoarsely. 
‘*What is it? For Geaven'a sake, speak 
quickly! Has any new evil befallen us?” 
He threw his hat upon the sofa and sat 
down dejectedly before the glowing fire, lean- 
ing his head upon his hand, while hia elbow 
rested upon a table. She stood beside him, 
with her rigid fiogers convalsively pressing hia 
shoulder, but he did not even feel the touch. 
He spoke, bat the answer was uttered 
apparently more to himeelf shan to her. 
* Yes,” he said, in a dry, emotionless way. 
“The greatest evil that could have befallen 
me has ha ed.” 
“ Waoat?” 
“My wife is dead.” 
He spoke the words so slowly, so entirel 
without feeling, that s horrible fear lea 


human. Ié seemed to her for one moment 

that she mnust die; then she fell upon her 

panes beside him and seized his icy hand in 
ers. 

‘* For the love of Heaven, tell me what you 
mean ?'’ she whispered, barely able to force 
the words through her atiff lips. ‘‘ Quick! 
Sarely you have not——" 

‘'No,” he interrupted, wearily. ‘'I did not 
hold her under the water while she drowned, 
bat Iam ag surely her murderer as if I had 
done so. She threw herself into the river, but 
the sin is upon my soul, not hers!” 

The unhappy woman had shrunk down ani 
hidden her face against his knee. She was 
trembling and sobbing hysterically, scarcely 
able to control herself ander the reaction that 
had come upon her. A hideous fear had 
forced itself upon her for a moment, and now 
that she knew it was not true, it seemed to her 
that nothing else in the world mattered. It 
was so light a thing that Brenda should be 
dead, now that she knew that her son had not 
killed her. 

Mrs. Warrender was not a heartless woman. 
She had soffered until is seemed to her im- 
possible to suffer longer or more, yet that one 
brief moment bad shown her that there were 
depths which even she had not yet explored. 

For a long time they sat like that, ahe weep- 
ing, and he making no endeavour to comfort 

her; then, at last, she lifted herself and 
slipped her arm abont his neck, kissing him 
as only a mother can kiss her beloved child. 

‘‘When did it happen?" she whispered, 
brokenly, when she could control her voice. 

‘‘She was baried thia morning,” he 
answered, calmly. ‘‘ We expscted the Blunts 
to arrive with the child this afternoon, but 
they telegraphed they could not come before 
the day after to-morrow.’ 

‘The child?” 

o'7ee."” 


‘* Good Heaven's, Lionel! You don't mean 
to tell me there was a child?" 

‘' Yes, there was. My son—my unacknow- 
ledged son. Now perhaps you can understand 
the depths of the infamy into which I have 


She staggered to her feet. Her face was 
white and cold as marble, This, then, was 
what she had forced upon her son—that son for 
whom she would have gladly given her life. 
Bat it was for hia sake, nothers! Oh! surely 
not hers! 

Her very heart seemed dead in her breast, 
and yet her great love for him caused her to 
see that this grief of his could not always last. 
Away off there in that fatare that is awaiting 
us all she knew that there would come a time 
when it would be softened, if not erased, aad 
it was of that time that she must think. He 
= not capable now, and she must do it for 


m. 
She stood there for a long time—neither of 
them seemed to know how long—then shs 
spoke again. 

‘* What are you going to do, Lionel?” 

‘IT don't know. I have not thought, [ 
think I should go down and end it all as she 
did, bat there is the child to beconsidered, I 
have no right to abandon him.” 

“No, you have not the right,” she said, 
slowly. ‘Bat, Lionel, nothing you could do 
would bring her back now.” 

*' Nothing!” 

“* And—and speaking of this marriage—now 
—would not help matters ai all.” 

For the firat time he turned and looked at 
her. There was no interest, but something 
of curiosity in his expression. 

‘+ What do you mean?" he asked, quietly. 
“Can't you see?" she oried, almost 
fiercely. 

‘* There ia no reason now why you shonid 
brings this disgrace upon yourself. Twenty- 
four hours ago—for Heaven's sake, forgive 
me, Lionel, bat I muat speak |—you proposed 
marriage to Violet Olitton | "’ 





into the mother's heart. She shrank back 





“ Her baby!” he whispered, with his face 
buried in his hands when she had dropped 


from him, her face, in her terror, like nothing 
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*‘Oan you tell her—can yon tell the world 
that you were a married man at the time you 
did that, and that a few honrs Iater your wife 
lay in the river—drowned by her own 
hands?” 

She bent forward and looked at him in the 
firelight. There was something absolutely an- 
canny in the picture that they presented ; but 
after a moment of hideous sifence, he tarned 
again and allowed his eyes to wander to the 
glowing coals. 

* What difference can it make-now?” he 
asked, hoareely. 

She was silent for a little. It seenred to her 
a horrible thing to do, but there was nothing 
for is bunt to advance her own selfishness as & 
plea againet himeelf, She felt that he mast 
loathe and despies her for is, but it was the 
only hope of saving him from himeelf, 

“Lionel, do yon forges me?” she asked, 
slowly, unable to keep the bitter celf- loathing 
from her tone, 

He leaped to his fees, as if a hot iron had 
entered hia onl, 

“No!” he gasped. ‘It io that which I 
cannot forget! It ig that which ia driving me 
mad!” 

Bhe saw that she had tcnched the right 
cord, and pressed it, 

“If your father hears this, you know that 
it will mean more surely disinherifance than 
ever!"’ she exclaimed, ewiftly, ‘And you 
know, even batter than I can tell you, what 
that will entail, Is would mean my de- 
straction. It would mean a degradation such 
as I conld not bear. Is would mean an igno- 
miniona death that wonld reflect eternally 
Upon you and npon yonr eon, my boy!" 

“ Hoeh ! buch!” he cried ont, wildly, “I 
don’t believe my brain oan bear any more, I 
&M going mad now.” 

“Bot you must think! 
moment to ba loss!" 

** Bat the ohild—what of bim? I dare not 
abandon him. I dare not even leave-him to 
the mercy of servants, however well paid,” 

“ Have you thought of—adoption ?” 

ty No ” 

“Why wonld not that answer? Oduld you 
not say that he was the ron of & friend of 
yours, who, dying, confided him to yourcare? 
I will arrange 9 plansible story’ for-you. You 
oan adopt the boy and give him your own 
name."' 

"Oh. for the love of Heaven, leave ms to 
myeelffora time! Let me havea balf hour 
of sorrow for my wife to myself! Come ta 
mein the morring, if you will, and we will 
talk over this ghausly thing; but it seems to 
me like an insult to my wife in her grave for 
which I mus} receive the eternal curse of 
Heaven! " 

‘Don’t, Lionel! You don't know what 
you are saying, It is cruel, wicked!" 

‘* Don's talk to meof such thingy? Wicked? 
I? Iam a murderer, nothing else, I ‘can 
even contemplate denying my own child! If 
Thad not been the vileet thing that Heaven 
ever created, I shonid have dicd and ao saved 
her, and given her her place in: she world, 
Pieaee-go. I shall ay thas coon for which I 
would cut out my tongue at another time; 
but Iam not responsibla now. Go, and leave 
me for to-night! Inthe morning you ebal! 
think for me, but leave ms alone with m 
bitter grief and my bitter shame to-night!" 


There is not a 


——-— 


CHAPTER XYIItL 


‘* You have done so mach to preserve thie 
miserahie secrst of yours that I don’t see why 
you should now make the eacrifice your happi- 
neds and your wife's life of no avail. You 
can’t do any good now by proclaiming to the 
world your past errors. Yon only make 
known this thing that you have sanrifi¢ed so 
much to conoces!, and for what benefit? If 
it were worth the price yon pid for is then, 
it ia worth is now,’ 

“It was Darcy Brooke who was speaking 





—his friend, to whom Warrender had gone in 
hie awfal emergency. 

“Think for me," he said, “ for under his 
hideous anguish I seem paralyzed mentally 
and physically. You bave already done so 
— ; now add this. Tell me what I am to 


And Brooke gave the answer already re- 
corded. 

“Bat do you forget the child?” asked 
aaa burying his wretched’ fase in’ hia 

@. 

“No,” replied Brooke, quietly, ‘I don’t 
forget the child. What your mother advises 
seems & very sensible thing to do—adopt him. 
It‘can very easily be so arraeged that there 
will be no questions after the first surprice 
has passed, and the boneaty of the boy's birth 
will never be questioned. Let: your mother 
take him under her own care, if she can get 
the convent of that stabborn father of yours."’ 

‘* Bat the Blunta?”’ . 

On, they are honest people enough! You 
need not apprehend any trouble from them.” 

‘* Neversheless, I do. Perhaps it is my 
feeling of guilt that causes it, but it-seeme to 
me that I see an expression in that girl’s face 
sometimes that indicates zomething——” 

“Nongense! That is unworthy: of you. 
Agnes is a good girl; who loved her: mistress 
devotedly.” 

‘* And may not that fact cause her 4o——”’ 

“No. You are foolishly nervous.” 

‘Perhaps; but it seeme to me that only 
honest means can ancceed.”’ 

** Pardon me, Lionel, bus it is rather Jate to 
think of that now. Do you want the scandal 
to rest on Mise Clifton, that you, a married 
man, bad proposed marriage to her? You 
know what # sensation that wonld create! 
Heaven knowe it isa bad business all round, 
but it does not seem to me that you have the 
right to put that upon her, now that you are 
free to make ycur word good. I don't like to be 
bard upon you, bat you hbave-considered your- 
self too much already. You have no right to 
do it, let the suffering be to you what it 
may!"’ 

** Bat it sesmse too horrible to contemplate 
myself connected with another woman. so 
soon!” 

“And yet you contemplated it while she 
was still alive! There; Lionel! That wae 
rather a cruel. thing for me to say, but the 
situation demands heroic handling. You 
muat save Mies Clifton the humiliation that 
your condact would pus upon her, now that it 
is in your power to do so,” 

And Lionel Warrender felé tha’ his friend 
was right. 

A great change came over him within the 
eight-and-forty hoarse since he had etood be- 
side the newly made grave. His bears seemed 
te have closed to every human emotion, save 
for the little son that had been left him, and 
that bad grown in the short time almost to a 
passion. 

He was rather etartled at» himecl?; and 
tried in every way to shake off that grawsome 
feeling of indifference to evarytbhing earthly, 
bat it was impossible. His) hears seemed 
dead, save in so far as‘his boy was concerned, 
and the horrible indifference seemed to.bave 
inoreased as he lef¢ Darcy Brooke's presence. 

He felt nothing ; no interest in‘ himself or 
in anyone else, save that boy. He didnot 
care what beoame of him—as well one 
thivg as another. Even his grief for Brenda 
seemed to have hecome deadened in those 
hours of horrible anguish. And -as he ‘left 
Brooke it seemed to him that he was ready to 
face/anything, is mattered not what, 

He had grown older in those hours. There 
wag no longer the debonair, boyish look about 
hie face, bat is was that of she man who had 
suffered the angnish of death a thonsand 
times repeated. He was haggard and grave, 
bat there was about his appearance a obarm 
that it had never held before. 

All hie life he had been esWed 8 good tooking 
boy; bat no one would have eaid ‘that ofshe 
grave; thovgbifal man who walked quietly up 
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the street that mornizg. His magnificen 


shoulders were @ trifla bent, but there was 
about him something that attracted the at. 
tention even of strangers. 

“There is the handsomest man in Lon. 
don,” aoe remarked to ker escort as they 


‘‘ Hanged if I.don't balieva that is Lionel 
Warrender!’' he answered, ‘' I wonder what 
has happened?” 

Bat Lionel did not hear the words; and even 
if he had they would have made no impression. 
He did not appear:to notics where he was 
going. yet stopped ae if by instinst, mounted 
a flight of steps, and asked for Misa C:ifton of 
the servant who answered his ring. 

She joined him in the reeeption-room a few 
minutes later, distingoished and picturesque 
in her gown of old pink crépe. 

He arose and smiled. 

Bhe looked at. him for a.seeond time, then 
stopped still, a curious expression orossing 
her face. 

‘What is the matter, Lions]?” ebe asked 
quietly. ‘I did not know you for the 
moment. Do you realizs that it has: bean 
nearly three days since——’’ 

“Wait!” he interrupted, heavily, ‘‘ Beforo 
you censure me for what appears very like 
noglest, let me tell you thaa I have been— 
burying a—friend whom. {—loved!"’ 

There was something 20 odd-ebeus the ex. 
pression, something so curious in the tone, 
thatehe canght. her breath quickly, and ye} 
there was a in the man's face that 
forbade quessioning. She could nos analyze 
the sensation that came over ber, bot afer 
one searching glance, she went closer to him 
and pat out her hand. 

“Tam very sorry,” shaeaid gently. 

He took the hand, then bent and hissed bor 
—on the brow. 

It cartainly was not the enthuciagm of 2 

lover—it wae net what she expected, but 
Lionel was so changed that she would goaroely 
have known bim in. any way. 
_ “Letme tell you about is, Violet,” he said, 
quietly, drawing her to a divan and seating 
himeosif beside her. ‘' My friend eft a obi's, 
@ tiny baby buta few mecnthe old.” 

A cold perspiration stood about hia forehead ; 
even hia heart and brain felt. cold; but he was 
perfectly calm, A horrible sensation rep: 
over the woman baeide him. Brill, for some 
reason which she.could nes explain, she. dared 
not question him. Ske wan trembling terribly. 
Her lips formed some worda, though they were 
noet:eohoed in her heart, and eho oould never 
have told why she ssid them, — 

« Poor little thing 1" 

He icoked. at her curiously for a moment; 
then he said, slowly,— 

‘*T am going to adopt him.” 

She started violently. She stood op) and 
looked-dowm at him, bet there wae nat +ne 
s\ightest wavering in his expreavion, Hae had 
not» seked her concent, bat had. simply 
informed her of his intention #0 adop) thit 
child whom ehs had nsvarseen. : 

“You are~going to adopt him?” ene 
repeated. 

“ Yes,’’ 

“ Why?" 

‘*Beeanss be has no frienda bne me. 
Becauge there is no one in the world ta take 
care of him bat myse!f. And, Violet, beaxace 
I want to give bim—my name.” 

She grew a shade paler, but stood there 
looking down upon -him- with that peculiar 
expression still in-her eyes. 

“Lionel,” she said, after a Jong, psinfcl 
pause,‘ do you realizs that your position i9 
this affair isa very extraordinary one? Has 
he no name of his own to bear?” 

“He has an honest and hononeakle.one, bub 
I wish to give him mine.” 

a you promised bis. dead mother 
thas ” 


“1 did.” , 

‘ And it was. she~ whom yon--loved ?”’ 

Thers wae another. paintol silence; thed 
very slowly haaxcss and stood: befora:her. 
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* Violet,” he said, quietly, “ it is but jast to 
tell youthetrnth. I loved the child's mother, 
It seema a cruel thing to say under the cir. 
cumstances, but honesty, though I confess it 
comes-father Jate; compels it. I realise that 
my words to you a few nights ago might have 
been ealled: very y ® dishonour to me, 
and ‘because of that I offer you your promise 
backs Ie it your will that our. engagement 
shonid come #0 an end?” 

She watked to the mantel -shelf, and leaning 
her head upon it, looked into:the fire for some 
moments. She wae like a draped. statue in 
marble. She turned to him after a time. He 
was ‘still standing at the other end of the 
room, and she motioned himtoher. He coald 
not fail to see how her face had. hardened. 

“'This—woman is—dead?” she said, in a 


tone soerelyabove a whisper, 

‘' And the—child—has the name that-—mar- 
riage gave to is?” 

“ Yes.” 

* You swear shat that is trne?” 


“ Yea,” 

“ Then there: is no reason why I should 
retract my word. I am willing to become 
your wife,” 

_ He bowed and lifted. her hand to his lips. 

Two minates afterwarda he Jets the house, 
and with curiously slow steps Violet Clifton 
mounted she siaira and went to her own room, 
looking hereelf-ia, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Never in his poor empty tife had Raymond 
Bernstein experienced auch passionate delight 
88 upon the day that the doctor told. him 
Brenda would live, 

It was.scarcely represaible, and- only. the 

knowledge that any excitement might prove 
fatal to her kept him from indulging inthe 
wildest thankegiving. Bat.while the terzible 
suspense was past, is did not seem the 
longest part of waiting, The convalescence 
Was 80 slow, 80 weary. 
_ If she had only shown. a desire to get well 
it would have been the wildest happiness to 
him; but-while: her lips murmured no. com. 
plaint, he could see that she regrotted that 
they had not let her die; and it ont him to 
the hears. 

When the éime came shat.she should sit up 
for ® few houra each day, her aunt wonld 
wrap herin:a warm dressing gown that Ray. 
mond had provided, and he would: carry her 
into the sitting-room, by the window. To be 
sure, the view was not what he would have 
most desized, but it was the beat that he: had 
to offer, and he did it with a loving kindness 
that touched her deeply. 

In silence she was fighting against the: life 
that she felts throbbing again threngh her 
veins, bus will could not-end it, 

“Itis cruel, ongrateful. of «mel she said 
one day to-herself, aa she gezed sadly into the 
dirty street, ‘'He has done: so, much—s0 
much! He is so hsppyinmyresovery. He 
has been so good to me, kinder- than anyone 
ever was in my life before, and surely I should 
feel come gratitude. And I will—1 will! I 
will try todive for Raymond's sake.” 

Then she bowed her bead and tried to 
believe: thet she meant it., Perhaps she. did, 


She was like Romney Leigh: 


“ T hoped this feeble fumbling at life’s knot 
Might end concisely ; but I fail to.die, 
As formerly I failed to live, and thus 
Grew willing, having tried all other ways, 
To try just God's,” 


ee it ia oe age ~ day the change 
ore perceptible, @ 6miled vaguely at 
his delight when she waiked alone to os 
beside the window; but the trees.were already 
in bloom, andthe balmy. air of spring, had 
kiened.ail nasnre before the dooior had ordered 
her out fona.ringle wath.: 


Onlp.a few biocke:up ard. down the.dirty 
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street at firat, and then he suggested that 
Raymond should take her ina ear to the park, 
and that they enjoy the warm, beautifal sam 
shine there 


How. bappy he waa, the poor fellow inte 
whose life. ao Jissle: sunshine bad fallen! He 
wae like the wretobed panperizsd sohool-boy 
who, through some.charity, haa been allowed 
to spend bis holiday in the. conntry,. He 
laughed and chatted ta her.in.a way that was 

piteous, and while she conld have oried 
alond.in her pity for him and for herself, abe 
smiled too, and endeavoored to make him 
a that she was enjoying it all as much 
ry] 

She had never mentioned hor child since 
the delizinm.had left her, and he had never 
had the heart to introduce the sabjoat to. her, 
He wanted to know, bat somehow. his lips 
were:sealed, and he dared not, 

It was the sleepleaa nights that were telling 
upon Brenda—nightsa spent in. prayer over 
her. darling; nighta in which she besought 
Heaven to watch over and protect him from 
all harm during hia mother's cruel absence, 

After that first visit to the park they went 
there oftev, and. gradually Brenda grew 
stronger, though Raymond would «till believe 
that she was nothing bot.aninvalid, As fires 
he ingisted. that ahe should go fer her airing 
only when be was with her, but by degrees he 
was impressed. with the fags thas his mother 
could take as good. care of ber as ha, and con- 
sented that she should go while he was.at his 
enforced business. 

And then, one day when her aunt was busy, 
Brenda went alone, Those little visits to the 
park had grown to be very sweet to her. The 
flowers and trees were soothing, and it seemed 
to her that.sbere waa some remnant of happi-. 
ness in her tired heart as she watched 
the birds and the flowers. 

She had few.acquaintances in London, and 
feared. recognition from none of these, belisy- 
ing thoroughly in the change that her olozely- 

hair, her loss.of flush, and the angalar 
lines of her once beausifally-rounded body had 
wrought, And then how different she locked 
in the plain dresses. that ehe wore now from 
the. gorgeous gowns. that her hasband had 
provided for her ! 

It was a charming afsernoon in early epring 
that she went to she park one day for ber 
ueual walk before Raymond should retarn to 
hia dinner, She was alone, and had wandered 
about the isolated walke until her fect were 
weary, and just before time to return to the 
little. raom that was ‘“‘ home" to her now, she 
turned intoa more public: thoroughfare, and 
fat down upon one of the rustic seats to 
watch. the carriages as they whirled by her, 
wondering if. their coonpsnts were ag happy 
as she was once in that dim past that seemed 
such ages away. from her now, 

She was indulging her misery to ita fallest, 
when suddenly her eye canght sight of a 
peculiar-looking carriage about midway of the 
carriage-drive, Is waa propelled by hand, 
like a. baby. a, but certainly it was not 
@ baby in it, for the back of the head—whieh 
was the only portion of the ocoupant that she 
could see—was thatofa woman, Behind her 
was aservant. Some.feeling of pity had jast 
dawned in Brenda's heart, over ali her misery, 
for the unhappy invalid, when suddenly she 
realised.that. an awfal thing was imminent. 

The action required Jeas time than that in 
which to. record it, It was only a. pair of 
horses that became unmanageable in the 
handa:of an inexperienced driver, a nurse 
Who lost ber: head in the moment.of danger, 
and the invalid girl left to her death beneath 
the fees.of the angry animsle; but Brenda 
saw and realiced it all in a flash, and quicker 
then thonght. she bad sprang forward and 
snatohed the little carriage from beneath their 
very feet. 

It was auch.a very simple action, but it had 
saved.a buman life, and.aa she.siood, pale end 
trembling, beside the girl. whom sha had 
saved, a pair of great, shadowed, eyes were 
litted.to: bead. 





‘You have saved my life,’ the girl said, 
quietly, ‘I don't know whesher I am grate- 
fal or not. I have often thonght that I 
should like to die, bus I don't think I wanted 
it to come in that way. But that ia always 
it, is ig nos? One never wants it in that way, 
whatever way the ‘that’ may represent. Do 
you know that you risked your own life tc 
save mine?” 

“You exaggerate," ancwered Brenda, 
modestly, ‘It was not so bad.as that.” 

* BatI saw! Ifyoa had been a minnie— 
no, & second—later, we should buth bave been 
killed! Upon.my word,” with a short laug>, 
** yon look as if you ware haif sorry you were 
not the seoond later." 

Brenda colonred, 

** Not so. bad as sthat—quite!”’ shaanewered, 
slowly. 

‘* However, you were not, and we are both 
here alive and none the worse for the frighs, I 
suppose ; and after all, 1am grateful to yon. 
The next world ia sack an uncertainty, and I 
am afraid I hayenot besn jast as good aa the 
children in the atory-booka are. They tell me 
that my deformity was sent upon me to 
chasten my spirit. Toat I am wicked to 
rebel against the will of Heaven! Bah! 
Bat .there! I forgot that you are quite & 
Biranger to. me, and thet you cannos be 
intereated,in my tala ot wos, I wonder what 
Lam to do to. prove my gratitude to you?” 

Brenda Janghed. It was the firas time shat 
- had done so in ages, and the sound startled 





**Ip does not seem decp enough to cause 
you much unessizecs,” she eaid, lightly. 
** There! don't mind! I think I underesand, 
and I can sympathise with you shorovgtiy. 
I oan understand almost any fate being 
happier than life under some ciroumsisanoes, 
Iam afraid I am noi a moraliat.” 

‘‘Thank Heaven!” exclaimed the girl, 
devoutly. “I think I ehould like to know 
you. Why not? We have both suffered. I 
have not afriend in the world. There is 00 
one who:does not presen to me, and in makes 
me insnfferably ill. Will you be my friend?" 

She put out her hand with a frankness and 
ingenuousness, that. touched Brenda to the 
bears. Everything abous ber waa simple apd 
plain encugh, but there was nothing that did 
not speak of wealth and refinement, either in 
costume or manner. Brenda took her hand 
gently. 

‘There is nothing in my friendship shat 
could benefit you,’ she said, sadly; ‘ but 
pow As it is, you are more than welcome 
“It is what I want,” replied the girl, with 
genuine satisfaction. ‘ Somebow I fee] that 
there is some strange bond uniting us. Don's 
think that it ia from the fact of your having 
saved my life, for I sm not sentimental 
enough for that. Thera comes my recreant 
maid, Will you osli upon me to-morrow at 
four? You see that 1 am nos mnoh of a 
visitor. Iam not much at climbing staire or 
covering ground rapisly. Asill, will you give 
me your name?” 

“ Certainly!" colouring es she. thought 
swittly what name che wag to give snd what 
to be- known by in the future. “Iam Anzie 
Goodwin.” : . . 

The name. waa pencilled in the invalid’s 
note-beok, from which she had taken « card 
which she handed to. Brenda. 

“ You will come to-morrow.at four?" sie 
asked, wistfully, as.the apologetic maid tock 
her place behind the carriage. 

* Yes, to-morrow as.four,” 

Brenda watched the girl aa she wheeled out 
of sight, kissed her finger-tips in anewer to 
one received, and smiled faintly ; thev, ag.the 
little carriage waa Joat to view, she looked at 
the card, 


‘* Baasie Olitton,’”’ she read. 

Bhe atarted violentiy. i 

Clifton!” she repsated, hoarsely,, ‘' Ciit- 
ton! I¢ is the name of the girl siat dread. 
falman commanded Lionel to marry. There 
was @ redemblance between her andthe gist 
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I saw ith him in the carriage. Great heavens ! 
Oanit be? And if so—it is Fate!" 





OHAPTER XX, 


* How foolish I am |" 

The exclamation was made aloud by Brenda 
to her own reflection in the mirror the fol- 
lowing day. There was & faint, wistfal smile 
upon her lips. Her cheeks were pale and 
flashed alternately; and, in spite of every 
effort, she could not control the nervousness 
that had taken possession of her. 

‘* What had that little lame girl whom she 
bad met the day before brought into her life? 
Is was @ question that she had put to herself 
@ thousand times during the hours that had 
intervened, without fixding an answer. 

‘* Why should I imagine, because her name 
happene to be Clifton, that she is of the same 
family ag the other Clifton?’ she asked her- 
self, with some disgust. ‘The name is com- 
mon enough. Am I to deny myself to all the 
world because my husband grew tired of me 
and played me false? I have got to take up 
life anew; why not therefore begin with this 
girl who has cff-red me her friendship? 
Providence would not have sent her to me in 
the manner in which He did if He had not 
intended that I should embrace the friendship. 
I - doit. Tere ia no reason why I should 
nos.” 

She tried in every way to convince herself ; 
bat when she left her aunt’s door that day, 
with the oard of Bessie Clifton clasped in her 
hand, there was a flattering at her heart that 
she could not control. 

More than once on her way up-town to keep 
the appointment she hesitated, and would have 
turned back, but some power seemed impelling 
her until she had not the power of resistance, 
and at last she found herself standing upon 
the steps of that residence upon which her 
husband had stood so often. Her veil was 
drawn tightly across her face, and her hand 
ce a0 that she could scarcely pull the 


‘*I have called to see Misa Bessie Clifton,” 
~~ said to the servant who answered the 

ng. 

‘She said you were to come at once to her 
boudoir, mias,"’ anewered the girl. 

Is was & positive reliet to Brenda that there 
Was no possibility of her meeting the rest of 
the family, and she followed the girl, smiling 
at her own stupidity, as she termed it. 

Beasie did not attempt to rise as her new 
friend entered the room. 

** I won't treat you to a sight of my walking 
powers,” she said, with a smile, as she put 
out her hand and held up her face to be kissed. 
‘*T am afraid you would not come again if I 
should.” 

‘*Bat I should think the exercise would be 
good for you. What caused your misfor- 
tune?" 

“I was thrown from a horse five years 
ago. ” 

* Then——" 

“No!” interrupted Bessie, ‘I know what 
you would say, but there ie not the alightest 
hope. I never shall be any better than I am 
now. It is not a pleasant prospect; but 
sometimes it is 80 much worse that I think I 
am quite well now. Tnere are days and weeks 
ata time when I never move from that bad 
in the next room, and then I never allow any- 
one to come near me bat the naree, and I hate 
her. My sister tells me that it is more my 
temper than my misfortune that a ffiots me, 
and perhaps she is right. I hate people be- 
cause they are such inevffzrable moraliata, 
They expect me to see a blessing direct from 
Heaven in the fact that I am nothing but a 
miserable clod on the face of the earth.” 

Brenda laughed. 

**T am afraid none of us can see that when 
the misfortane comes to us.” 

‘Take off your hat. I have told Jane to 
bring us some wine and biscuits here, I hate 
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tea, perhaps because it isthe fashion. I don’t 
belie va people like it as they pretend they do. 
You are going to spend the rest of the after. 
noon with me, You need not be afraid of the 
dark, for I shall send you home in a carriage. 
I want you to tell me all about yourself.” 

*' There is so little that I oan tell you,” an- 
swered Brenda, with a smile, 

* Bat you are not happy.” 

‘'How do you know?” 

‘'T oan see it in your face. I oan hear it in 
your voice. There is nothing about you that 
speaks even of contentment. Perhaps that is 
what drawa me to you.” 

‘*Bat everyone has soffzred. No one is 
really happy ; is one?’ 

‘Yes; my sister is. I think that is one 
reason why I don’t like her.” 


Brenda started. 

‘* Your sister?” she repeated, unable to 
keep her voice quite steady. 

“Yes. I am glad she is gone away. The 
sight of her mide me ill. Sheis on the con- 
tinent, 

“Oh!” 


Somehow she could not 6xactly understand 
it, but Brenda seemed to breathe more freely 
when she heard that. It seemed to lift a 
tremendous weight from her soul. It could not 
be the Violet Clifton of whom that dreadfal 
man had spoken if she were abroad. She 
settled herself quietly in her chair, and 
watched Jane as she placed the champagne 
and biscuit on the table beside her mistress ; 
—_ at a signal from Bessie, the maid re- 
t ° 
** We oan wait upon ourselves, can we not?” 
she ty witiasmile. ‘Do youlikecham- 

e ” 

** Yea ; it is the only wine I care for.” 

“ Then you are accustomed to it?” 

*: Yes—that is, no, not now." 

Brenda coloured as she smiled ; but Bessie, 
leaning forward, covered the girl's thin hand 
with her own. 

‘* Tell me about yourself,” she said, gently. 
‘You have been ill, have you not?’ 

‘* Unto death.” 

‘* Have you any relationa? ” 

“I live with my cousin,” answered Brenda, 
evasively. ‘They are very poor, and so far 
I have been able to do nothing for my own 
support; bat that must cease now. He has 
as much as he can do without that. It has 
been troubling me a great deal since I have 
been — well, There seems to be so little 
that I can do.” 

Bossie clasped her hand closely. Her eyes 
—_ fixed earnestly upon her companion’s 

ace. 

‘' That is exactly what I wanted to know 
and hesitated to ask!” she cried, eagerly. 
‘* Why won't you come here as a companion 
to m3? Iam not a very pleasant person to 
get on with, but I believe you would under. 
stand me better than another would. I will 
try my very best not to be too bad to you. 
Come, won't you? It would be a downright 
charity if you will. Promise me that you will 
come!” 

“ Bat——” 

‘‘Why should there be any ‘bats’ in the 
case? You want a position; there are very 
few things that you can do, and I want a com- 
panion. If you don’t come to me I shall have 
to get another who would not be half so agree- 
able tome as you. Iai that you think you 
ph endure the sight of an invalid all the 
time?” 

“Not by any means. It is only the fear 
that you are simply offering me this because, 
in spite of your disavowal, there is some little 
— gratitude in your heart for what you 
think I did for you yesterday, and you are 
making something for me to do because you 
are sorry for me." 

“ Nonsense! I was never sorry for any one 
in my life except myself. You'sl have enough 
to do, I can assure you. The position will be 


no sinecure, Will you come?" * 
** Are you sure——" 
‘*T am sure that I shall put an advertise. 





ment in the psper to-morrow if you don't 
romige.” 

“ Then I will come.” 

* To-morrow?” 

‘To-morrow. I am by no means sure that 
I oan fill the position, but at least I can try." 

Boassie leaned over and kissed her cheek. 

*' There will b2 no fear of that. I shall try 
not to be too dreadfal to you when one of my 
odious attacks is on me, but you will forgive 
me the next day for every rade and a d 
word that I say to you, won’t you?” 

oe. promise in advance,” replied Brenda, 
smiling. 

“ sa time to morrow shall I send for 


* At any hour you choose.” 

“Then come at twelve and we will have 
luncheon together. I shall send the carriage 
for you, and you oan send for your trank an 
hour later.” 

Brenda coloured. 

“IT am afraid my wardrobe will be very 
limited to come into such a house as this.” 

*' Don't let it distress you. I see very few 
amen, and I shall be glad to have you in any. 
t g.”’ 

‘* You are very good to me.” 

‘* No, you are mistaken. Iam always gener- 
ous to myself, but am never accused of it with 
any one else.” 

Brenda had risen and drawn down her veil. 

“Are you going? It is very early!” ex. 
claimed Bessie. 

** Bat I am coming to remain to-morrow.” 

‘That is trae, I suppose under those cir. 
cumetanoes I can let you go, Aw revoir, dear. 
Won't you kiss me good-bye?” 

Brenda bent her handsome head and 
obeyed. 

Already a great love had entered her heart 
for the little helpless thing whom she believed 
really cared for her. 

The web of fate was bacoming more hope- 
lessly tangled at every turn. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tuz following day found Brenda comfort- 
ably installed in her new position in the home 
of Beasie Clifton. 

She had great diffisalty in persuading Ray- 
mond Berneteia that it waa the beat thing for 
her under the circamstances—that employ- 
ment was the one thing she most needed ; but 
he gave his consent at last, after the promise 
was given that she would come to them at 
least once a week, and communicate with hin 
in any emergency that might overtake her. 

There was something greatly resembling 
contentment in her heart when she took her 
place in the new home. Taere was employ- 
ment, Something to dietract her mind from 
those hideously dark reflsctions and memories. 
Something to make her forget, for at least 4 
few hours of each weary day, that little one 
that owed ita life to her, and whom she was 
longing with all her soul to see. 

Yet she dared make no inquiry, even con- 
cerning whether her child still lived or had 
died. There was a vague hope in her heart 
that some day, when she had grown to know 
Beasie batter, she would tell the little cripple 
girl enough of her life to enlist her sympathy, 
and that Bessie would discover for her shat 
which she was yearning to know; bat not jst 
yet. She would wait, she told herself, until 
the time was fally ripe. 

Her room was situated next to that occupied 
by the orippled girl, and it was only upon the 
rarest occasions that they saw any member of 
the family. 

Bessie was not a favourite. No one seemed 
to understand her. Taoat she was sensitive 
upon the subject of her condition, and that 
she resented their pity rather than being 
geatefal for it, they considered ill.temper 
apon her part, and had not sofficient delicacy 
to avoid the subject in her presence. 

Her mother, a butterfly of society, came t0 
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pase a few minutes in her room each fay, 
after which Brenda generally found Bessie io 
a temper from which she did not recover for 
several hourg. 

“I wish I could never see any of them,"’ she 
exclaimed, sro after one of these visits, 
“§ me day I gi take a house all to myself, 
somewhere in the country, and you and I will 
go there and live all alone. I believe you 
would like it as mach as I should.” 

‘*] am eure I should,” answered Brenda, 
with asmile. “I love the country, and London 
has few charms for me." 

‘Then you will go with me? I have a 
charming place on the Thames, which I oall 
River View, after the name of a place in a 
book I once read. It is neither large nor par- 
ticularly laxarioas, bat it would enit you and 
me perfectly. We could have enough servanta 
to wait upon us, and live an ideal existence. 
Will you go?" 

‘I would be delightfal. 
mother allow it?" 

Tae pale lips curled half ecornfally. 

‘* Nothing would please her better, Iam a 
sort of death's. at the feast here. I am 
nothing but an ann ce. She may send 
Mere. Price up there with us, if she likes, to do 
the proprieties, though I can’t see that 
I reqaire a chaperone much. She will 
have little difficalty in posing before the 
world as a dutifal mother, as she could get to 
me within an hour if necessity demanded it, 
I don't think there will be any trouble about 
gaining her consent, my dear Annie. Yours is 
the only one I fear.”’ 

“I should be so happy!” oried Brenda, 
earnestly, “Iocan think of no more peacefal 
existence than that would be. There would 
be no longer the necessity for meeting pscp'e. 
You don’t like them anyway. How soon do 
you think we shall go?” 

A gleam of colour had come to the pale face 
of the sick girl. She endeavoured to raise 
herself up, bat sank back with a twinge of 


pain. 

“Tam afraid I sball not be the pleasant 
companion for you that I should like!” she 
exclaimed, with a wry expression. ‘'I shall 
be eae upon you than ever then, 
and——” 

“'T ahall feel that Iam doing something to 
deserve your great kindness to me," said 
Brenda, gently, and with deep feeling. “If 
you were solely dependent upon me, I think 
I shoald like it all the better.” 

Bessie half raised herself, and kissed the 
tender face that bent over her. 

“I never could be without you now," she 
said, tenderly. ‘‘I don't know how I ever did 
get along without you as longas I did. It 
seems to me my life must have been cruelly 
empty. [love you very dearly, Annie. You 
have done more for me than saving my life. 
I think you have saved my soul, for I was 
Resemmens very hard and bitter when you came 
0 me,” 

“I think you exaggerate,’ answered 
Brenda, with a slight smile ; ‘‘ but even letting 
it go at that, I have not done more for you 
than you have done for me. Iam a different 
woman from the one that came to you two 
little weeks ago. You have given me some. 
thing to live for. You have put something 
into my empty life. I can’t explain it to you, 
bat if I were to pasa the next ten years of my 
lite upon my knees to you, I could never balf 
express the gratitude I feel.'’ 
wal don’t understand it,’’ mused Beazsie. 
‘‘Yoa have been ill, but you are rapidly 
regaining your strength. What else oan there 
be shat could make life go uttesly wretched?” 

“Ah, how little you know of suffering, after 
all!'’ oried Brenda, with a world of pain in 
her tone. “How gladly I would exchange 
places with you to-day if I knew there was 
not the shadow of a hope that I shonld ever 
walk. Dear friend, bodily suffering is very 
a when one compares it to mental an- 
ug l appose 0," answered Bessie, quietly. 

Some day you ehall tell me all your life. 


Bat would your 





Not now, you know, but aome day when you 
wish to do so; somes day when we are all by 
onreelves in the sweet country, among the 
birds and the flowers; soma day when there 
ia no one near to hear but Heaven. Then we 
can be a help to each other. I shall bear 
your mental trouble, and you shall help 
my physical weakness. You will do that, 
Annie?" 

There were tears in the lovely eyes that 
were bent upon the little invalid as Brenda 
stooped and kissed her friend up»n the cheek, 

" 80 gladly!" she ans vered, b:okenly. 

** Heaven has surely sent us to each other, 
Annie!" whispered Bessie. ‘* You must 
not think, dear, that my deformity is all that 
I have to bear. When Heaven made the 
cripple, it made the mistake of implanting 
in the poor deformed breast a hears like that 
which other people have—a heart to love, 
Annie.” 

‘* Bessie!” 

“Hash! That is somethiog that ought to 
be baried as deeply from sight as the heart 
itself. Iam a fool to even give it a breath of 
air to feed upon.” 

‘Bat you see so few persons. You-——”’ 

‘** Do you think there ia no design in that? 
Da you believe that I shat myself in these 
four walle because I despise all the world for 
ita atrength and beauty? I am not quite so 
bad as that. Perhaps it ie my physical con- 
dition that makea me so very weak, bat I can 
not endure tc look upon hia face, to hear him 
speak in his kindly tone to me, to kaow that 
the only feeling in hia soul for me is—pity! 
And bat for that I should be less to him than 
the very dirt beneath hia feet. Oh, Heaven! 
do you think there is nothing in such soffvring 
as mine? Osan you see no farther into it 
than the mere pain that racks my wretched 
body? I tell you it is ghastly. [I oan not 
bear even to look into hia face, because I 
know that I shall see there the pitying smile 
that has grown to be hideous to me. To know 
that it can never be any different! That I 
must lie like an acoursed log until [ die, 
arousing nothing more shan pity in the breast 
of anyone.” 

There was a world of scorn and misery in 
the tone; but her own hardneis could not 
control the pain in her heart. She covered 
her face with her piteous little thin hands, 
and tears, the firat Brenda had ever seen her 
shed, poured from between her fingers. 
Instantly she was upon her knees beside the 
trembling little figure, ber arms wound about 
the distorted body. 

“Dear Bessie,” she whispered, “can you 
ever forgive me for my cruel, thoughtless 
words? I did not dream that you had this 
cross to bear also, Bat you must not think 
that you alone have such pain to endure. If 
you were strong and well do you think that it 
would be easier? Suppose you thought that 
you had won his love. Sappose that he had 
become the very light of your soul. Sappose 
that you had been his e, and that in the 
hour when you needed his love and his care 
the most, he should desert you. You should 
feel that it had all been a cruel lie from the 
beginning. Taat he was less than nothing to 
you. Oan's you see that that would be ten 
thousand times worse?”’ 

Bsssie dried her eyes with a paesionate 
gesture, and pushed the copper-coloured curla 
back from her white face. 

‘*No, I oan’t,” she oried, heavily. ‘I 
should at least have the past to live upon. I 
should have the memory of past happiness to 
feed my empty heart. I could look back and 
say, ‘I was happy then,’ Oh, it would be so 
much !—so much!” 

‘* A memory of a departed feast is poor food 
for the starving,” replied Brenda, quietly. 
‘* Give me the cruel vacancy of nothing rather 
than memory.” 

Bessie lifted herself upon her elbow. She 
was about to reply. Some wild words were 
hovering upon ber tongue when the door 
sofsly opened, and her little maid stood 
there. 





Well?” she exclaimed. curtly. 

“It you please, Miss Baasie, the baby is 
downataira,” she said gently. 

A flash dyed the pate face. 

“ Bring him up! "’ she exslaimed. “ Don’t 
Te} that girl come with him. I don't feel like 
seeing her now; bat bring him yourself." 

Then, when the girl had departed, she 
turned again to Brenda. 

“ He isa dear little thing,” she said, softly, 
‘and does me more good than anything else 
in the world. I think it is because he is not 
old enough to pity me, He is the son of my 
sister's hueband.”’ 

She had soarosly fi sished the sentence when 
the door o to admit the maid again. 

She in her arma a child about a year 
old, with sunny yellow hair and great dark 
eyes. She pat the child down beside Bassie, 
and, at a signal from her miatress, left them. 
| for the first time, Bessie turned to 

renda 


She never forgot the face that she saw. It * 


wad grey as dead ashes, and about the month 
had come a blae line that looked like death. 
Brenda was leaning againet the wall, with 
both hands clasped against her breast, an ex. 
pression of sickening fear in her eyes, 

‘* What is it ?'’ said Bsasie, unable to lifts 
her voice above a whisper. 

* Taat child—what is hia name ? ’ muttered 
Brenda, 

* Norton Warrender.” 

‘¢ Aad his father-——”" 

“Ia Lionel Warrender, my sister's haa- 
band,” 

And Brenda did not die. She only sunk 
to her knees upon the floor, and baried her 
head in the baby's lap. 


(To be continued.) 








Horticottvaists tell us that the orange was 
originally a pear-shaped frait about the siz 
of the common wild cherry. Its evolution ia 
due to 1 200 years of cultivation. 

Ir is said that a person fond of good fruit 
rarely becomes a hard drinker. The two 
tastes are antagonistic. The culture of good 
froit ought then to go hand in hand with 
temperance reformation. 

Ix human natare the number seven is 
prominent. Taoere are seven openings in the 
head, viz, two nostrils, two eyes, two ears, 
and one mouth. The body has seven obvious 
parts, viz, head, chest, abdomen, two legs, 
and two arms, There are seven internal 
organs: stomach, liver, heart, lungs, spleen, 
and two kidneys. There are seven inflexions 
of the voice, namely, the acute, the grave, 
circumflex, rough, smooth, and the long and 
short sounds. Tae hand makes seven motions, 
up and down, right and left, before and 
behind, and circular. There are seven senses 
it we allow, in addition to the five generally 
reckoned, two others, which are sometimes 
mentioned, viz, mental perception, and 
spiritual understanding. The body is said to 
completely renew itself every seven years, and 
Shakepeare speaks of the seven ages in man. 

Here are afew words which we use every 
day without a thought of their origiual 
meaning. ‘‘ Gazette’ is from the name of an 
old Venetian coin, worth about three farthings, 
the sum charged for a reading of the first 
Venetian newspaper, a written sheet, which 
appeared aboot av. 1550 ‘' Exoraciating’ 
pain, like that of a person “ cracifi:d." How 
carelessly we use this word of terrible 
meaning! ‘' Miiliner,” a native of Milan, 
Italy, once famous for its manufacturers of 
silkaand ribbons, ‘Terrier’ ia a dog that 
pursues animals to their barrow in the earth 
[Litin, terra’ ‘ Stalwart,” that ia ‘ worth 
siealing,’ a war term meaning Saxon, @ fios 
soldier worth making captive. ‘' Salary” at 
first meant money given to soldiers to buy 
salt with. In the same way, emolament was 
an allowance of meal, ‘ Masole," a ‘ little 
mouse,” referring to its appearance under the 
skin. 
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FACETL&S. 


Nartong, like man, begins her fall by paint- 
ing things red. 

Tre more people become wrapped up in 
themselves the colder they grow. 

He: “A man is made better by a sister's 
love.” She: ‘Yes, and not necessarily his 
own sister,” 

Purrryunac A Parrots  YocapcLary. — 
“Johnny, are you teaching that. parrot to 
swear?'’ “No'm. I’m just telling him what 
is mustn’s say," 

Fatuer: “ What ig to ba done. with my | 
foolieh bey, doctor? He has fallen in love 
with my wife’s maid?’’ ‘‘ Ah, eb, umph; 
lot him marry her, that'll care him.” 

Hoszanp: “If you don't stop using those 
cosmetics, you'll have facial paralysis.” 
Wite: ‘ Well, you've often said my featares: 


look best in repose.” 


Davonrter: “ Bhall we invite De. Bigtee to 
the reception?” Mother: “I think we'd 
better not, he’s so abavat-minde?. He might 
charge it in the bill,” 

Ont man: “ My wife is eternally gadding 
about. She's never home. Is yours?” 
Another man: “Don’t know. I'm never 
at home enough fo find ont. What'll you 
take?” 

** Hawerns ig very fond of his .horse, isn’t 
he?” ‘* Why, no; he hates him,” ‘' That's 
strange. Isaw him riding in the Row the 
other. day, and he had hig arms about the 
animad's neck.’’ 

Mortnen: "Did you take good care of the 
parrot when I wasin the country, Tommy, 
and not let it learn any bad words?” 
Tommy: ‘ Yos’m. I slways took it out of 
the room when pa was.seving on a batton.” 

Mama: ‘* Wean that boy threw stones: at 
you why didn’s yon come and tell me, 
instead of throwing them back?” Liétle 
Son: “Tell you, mother! Why, you couldn’t 
hit.a barn door.”’ 

Tar Youna Man: “ Gracie, what is,it your 
father seas in me $0 objec} to, darling?" The 
young Woman (viping away a tear): “He 
doesa't sea anything in you, Algernon, That's 
why he objects.” 

Maren (listening to Mendelssohn's Wedding 
Marob): ‘2 don's see why they have the 
clashing of the oymbals”’ Young Mra. 
Benediot: ‘' Why, av a. symbol of the clash. 
inga which are to follow, of cours.’ 

‘* My mammeais awfal strict. Is yours?" 
asks the little girl. ‘‘Awfal!” answers the 
boy. ‘' Bat she lets you go anywhere you 
want to, and——” ‘Oh, she ain’t strict: with 
me.” “Then who is eke strict with?" 
** Dad.” 

As a pleasant-faced woman pasted the 
corner, John touched his hat to her, and 
remarked feelingly to his companion. ‘“ Ah, 
my boy, I owe a great deal to that woman,” 
“ Your mother?” was the query. “ No, my 
landlady.” 

Cause ror ConpoLtexcr —Mira, Plainfield 
(proudly); ‘And who would have thoughs 
ahat I should ever ba the metherof a post?” 
Her Neighbour (misunderstanding): ‘ Oh, 
well, 1 wouldn't worry about that! He'll 
have better sense when he gets a little older.” 

‘What is. the greatest fib that ever im- 
pressed itself on your expsrience, Snapper?” 
‘Well, by all odds, the worst one I ever 
heard was that your quartet perpetrated 
last night when they came round to the 
houes and sang, ‘ There’s music in the air,’ ” 

Miss Bravutr: “I think Me. Lovelorn is 
just too mean for anything, and after all the 
favours I've shown him, too. I used to go to 
operas and theatrea and everywhere with him, 
and now, when I ask him to do me a little 
favour, he refases.’’ Friend: ‘' What did you 
want?” Miss Beanti: ‘'I asked him to be 
one of the ushers at my wedding.” 





Hovsemarp: * It does my heart good. It's 
& pretty picture. Sure and he's the image of 
you.” Fond mother: “ But they all say he 
looks like his father, Mary.” Honsemaid: 
‘‘Bless your soul, mum, he is not good- 
looking enough for that,’’ 


Tue Ipmat Loncsr.—New Boarder: ‘' You 
would, of course, prefer boarders who would, 
eat anything that is eet before them and not 
gtumble?'’ Mes, Stimbits: ‘' Bless you, no 
sil I'm-partial to those who gramble much: 
and.ess little.” 


Mrs Woman's Ricuren: ‘If they refage to 
pats the measure I desire, FT cause the 
meeting to adjourn.’ Her fefen@: “ How 
can you do that? You ara no*¥ president,” 
Mrs, Woman's Righter: “I have-a moues’in 
this box, and if they don’s do av I want them, 
I'll ‘set it loose.” 


*' Now, little boys, oan you tell me,” said a 
Colambus teacher, “ what the. effect. of 
tobaceo is upon the system?” Little Billy, 
who has wrestled with hia ficet chew, 
promptly held up his.band. '' Well, Billy, 
what is the effecs?” ‘' Makes ye wisht ya 
woz dead!’* 


‘‘ Way do you let yourhair‘hang down in 
sucha careless way?” asked Simmons of 
his wife. ‘Before we were married» you 
braided \it: up ‘every day.” ‘And itvie mp- 
braided every day now,'' answered: Mrs,: 
Simmons dejectediy, while Simmons: went 
ont and slammed the door, 

Youna Wire: “My dear, the first time I~ 
RaW you you were witha party of students 
giving the college yell.” Hosband: ‘Yes, I 
remember.” ‘And I noticed whata remark- 
able voice yon had.’ “Yes, you spoke of it, 
Why?" “Nothing, only I wish the baby 
hadn't inherited it,” 

**Goop morninG, lieutenant. We are awfdlly 
sorry to hear cf your trouble!" eaid Mre. 
Darrow, sympathetically. ‘‘ Why, I—er— 
haven't had any trouble,” answered Lieuten. 
ant Horton. ‘Really? How strange! We 
understood that you had become involved in 
some captain's mess over at the fort.” 

‘* Dip you gee my father, Walter?” ‘Yoo; 
I told him I had come io ask of him the 
greatest blessing a young man could ask—his 
danghier’s hand.” ‘And what did he say to 
that, dear?” ‘ He seemed much pleased, 
esid he waa afraid at ficst that I wanted to 
borrow some money of him," 

‘Do you know the value.of an oath?” 
asked the jadge of an old darkey. who.was.ia be: 
the next witness... ‘‘ Yes,eah, Idoes, Oaaob 
dese yeah lawyers done gib me foah dollars for 
to swear to suffia. Dat's the value of an oath, 
Feah:dollara, sab.” And then there.was-cov- 
sternation in the court-room. 

Larrtz Ethel! had never seen a toad: before, 
and having by chance discovered one in her 
flower-garden, came running into the house, 
her face flashed with excitement; crying: 
‘‘ Mamma, mamma, come quick! Taere'aa 
pocket:-book hopping around :oué here «with 
four legs on-it |" 

‘An, can I hope, Viola?” said the -young 
lover, “There is no sprarent reason, Mr, 
Hamilton,” responded Miss Backbay, severely, 
“why you are mentally incapable of hoping, 
as you would seem to imply by the use of the 
anxitiary verb ‘can.’ Bot if, as 1 infer, you 
meant to make your interrogation in’ the 
potential mood and inquire whether you may 
hope; I should say no, you may not,” 

THe most experienced judge cf human 
nature may at times find bimeelf mistaken. 
Dr, X—— is one of the kindest of school- 
masters, but incessant vigilance haa made him 
occasionally over.suspicionus. At Latin class 
the other day, his eye fell on a boy, to whom 
the order was given: “ Jones, 'go ont of the 
room, and take the sweet out of your mouth.” 
Jones, a shy, timid boy, attempted to spesk, 
bot was quite inandible, A sitter ran round 
the room as the boy next to Jones replied: 
“Please sir, he can’t; its a gum-boil.” 





ete 


A PARISH BEADIZ was once much exercised 
at the appearance of a strange old gentleman 
who, when the sermon was about to a 
took an ear trumpet, in two parts, out of hic 
pookest and began sorewing them together. 
The beadle watched him until the process was 
completed, and then, going atealthily up, 
whispered, ‘' Ye manuva play that here; if ye 
dae 1’ll turn ye oot,” 


Miss Exper; “ Well, I» maintain thas 
Women ‘can de -auything men can." Mr. 
Gazzom':: “Oh, nev The sactioncer’s 
business ig one wortam: cannot go into,:’ 
‘Nonsense. She'd makeevery bitas good an 
anetioncer'as a man.” ‘ Weil, jase imagines 
an unmarried woman. getting: up.before 2 
crowd and: exciaiming, ‘Now, gentienten, ati 
I wantia an-offert’”’ 

A rew days & man entered the telegrap 
office of the villene of Ecoles, and wrote oa. 
telegram, which be asked the clerk to send at 
once. In about a quarter of an hour he 
returned and said to the clerk, “ Now tha’s 
not sent that tele; ”  * Yeu, I have?’ gata 
the clerk, ‘Bat I say tha’s not,” replied the 
man, ‘ for I've been ontside watchin’ t' wires 
for th’ last quarter of an hour,’ and it’s not 
gone yet.” 


“ Cuarnty," said mamme,."' you hava been 
a& very naughiy.boy. You have becn .playive 
marbles, and you know I told. you shat -yco 
mustn't, for its, gambling, and gambling is 
very -wicked,. Now I hope .you . will naver 
gamble agsin.”’ Charley promised ho would 
not, and his mamma wa? so delighiad shateba 
took him to the parish fair, and gave him the 
en to take. chances in. almost everpthing 
there, 

“Coxrourp that Tamson!” Me. Johusen 
exclaimed. ‘What's the matter?’ asked hie 
wife, ‘‘ He has just gone and takeomona of my 
umbrellas, 6 is nothing short of a crime to 
take an nmbrella,.and itis piace of thought- 
lessness and ocarelessmera that is foo ofter 
condoned, It—hello!” ‘‘ What ia it, John?" 
‘* Way," answered John, glesfally, “* Tomrsn 
took one of my umbreliar, bot deft another 
one—a betier one, Here, ran and hide. ii. 
He may discover hi misiske and be back any 
minute,” 

A BSoorcr taddie delivering milk was stoepps7 
the other day on‘hie ronada by two police 
officers, who asked ‘him if hie employer ever 

at anything in the mifk. ‘ Oh, ay.” waethe 
nuosent answer, The «ffixera thinking they 
had a olear cage of adulseration, offered: the 
boy eixpence if he wonld tel them what wae 
putin it, “Ab,” said the boy, with a griv 
* ye wadna gie's the saxpence thorgh TI teit> 
ye.” ‘Oh, yes; we will,” said the cfficer’. 
“* Gie'a it ‘then,” said tha litle fellow. The 
Bizpence wat-daly handed over with the que: 
tion, ‘Now what does your employer pat ir 
the milk?” “Why!” said the boy, with = 
canning look, “he puts the measare in every 
time he tak’s ony oot!” 

A Wonverron Fren Srory.—"' When I wes 
fidhing on the Kankakes some fifteen years 
ago,” gaid the man with the cigarette, ‘ 4 
whirlwind came along and oarrled cff my ves? 
that was hanging on a limb just over my 
head. I¢had my watch in it—and 4 tailcs's 
aocount. Well, the whdla outfit satied ont of 
sight in less than a minute. Seven yess 
afterwards a party of us were oarped on the 
same river, only a hundred yards farther op 
It was my turn to do the cooking, so I sterted 
out for some dry wood, stepped on a icg 
which caved in, and lo! as the story books 
pay, there lay my watoh, with that same o'd 
tailor's bill tw through the ring. Is ws? 
still ronning.”’ “Ob, come off! You wart 
us to sek you how such a thing contd be so? 
then you'll explain that the whirlwind wound? 
your watch up £o tight that it ran for seven 
years.” ‘*T didn't say the watoh was still 
ronnivg,” said the story teller, ag he lightes 
another bacillus exterminator ; ‘' I had refer: 
wer to the tailor’s bill, Is ig ranning yet, in 

aot,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Ir wes Qoeen Anne—Riobard II,’s Queen 
Anne--who introduced. trailing . gowns 
England nearly five: hundred years ago. 

Ir the hain is:falling ont, our-elderly readers 
will be glad to know-that sage tea is one of 
the heat, preparations. to wash.it with, The, 
roots of the hair must be robbed with. a 
sponge. dipped.in Inkewasm sage tea. 

Ax ingenious women: bae-hit upon the idew 
ofa “ Gres alhunt,” in whion tiny outtings.of 


every gown belonging to its owner.are .t0 be} @ 


chronologically arranged under the dates on 
which they were purchased. 

Tm Doke of Connaught, although a strict 
coldier and disciplinarian, has no unnecessary 
stiffness, and off duty will talk sffably with 
the Iaas-joined subaltern. This may account 
for bis exceeding popularity with all ranks, 

Tue ladies of Boston, or rather Fun | 
number of them, have signed a published 
protest against the docking of horses. They 
refuse 40 ride behind bob-tailed horses, or to 
countenance’ men ‘who: mutilate: horses by ' 
docking them, or who drive them. 


It is the privilege of the Irish Lord 
Lientenant 40, kise ladies .presented..at the. 
Vice: Drawing» Rooms, a form: of 
etiquette maintained since ita introduction by 
George IV; The widowed Marohioness of 
Drogheda is cnid to be the only Irish peeress 
who. invaribly. declined the honour. 

Wr. Tuomas Atva Enptson,; the well’ known 
eleotrician ‘and: inventor, is a rather stout 
man ‘of middle height. He poseerrer a sin: 
pulgrly striking face, which once seen ig. not, 
easily forgotten. Heis only forty. five years: 
of age, although he might be taken ag being 
much older. 


ENGLER women are rejoicing to hear that 
the Ameszican woman's foot is growing-larger, 
They claim that-the expansion is due to her 
taking more of the ontdoor exercise for which 
the English woman ‘bes so Jorg been noted, 
and that the. time will) come when the 
American foot,,is no more ornamental shan 
the English pedal-extremity. 

It is probable that in the course of the 
autumn the betrothal- of Princess Victoria 
Melita.of Edinburghsnd theDake of Anguaten. 
burg will. be cficisily announced. The 
Princesa ‘will not be eixteen until next 
November. The Dake, who was bornin 1863, 
is the nephew of Prince Christian, who is his 
heir, andthe brother of the German Empress 
and of Princess Frederick Leopold ot Prussia. 

A.rrevcn Joxehim, the great violin-pleyer, 
enjoys the distinction of being called in 
Germany the “violin konig/’ his eon, who 
was a: lientenant in an infantry regiment 
quartered at. Frankfort, bas. been removed 


from the roll of « fficers. at the request of his: 


colonel because his father came to Frankfort 
and took part in a concert; This, in the 
opinion. of the .colonel. was “' incompatible: 
With the dignity of the German uniform,” 
Tuere is no foundation for a statement, : 
which has been going round the papers, that 
the Prince of Wales proposes. io..attend the. 
Austrian Antoron Marcoovres, which are to 


tske place in Hungery in September, The 


Prince is going this month to Homburg, and 
will return to England about the second week 
in September, when he ie going to Scotland, 
on & long visit tc the Dake and Duchess of 
Fife at Braemar. 

Tue Parisian woman is going.in for things 
hand-painted. Her gowns ,are decorated 
with hand-painted flowers, and the vest 
which ehe dons with her walking costume ig 
the background of a choice artistic effect. 
One of the eccentric young women whose 
chief objact in life ia to have ‘ something 
new" painted flics sll over her white percale 
Vert, and wore it with innocent satisfaction. 
Hand-painted pocketbooks sre numerous, and, 
of couree, the hand-painted fen’ ig more -con- 
spicucusly to the frons than ever, 


STATISTIOS, 


Oxsuy one person in.a thousand dies of old 


into | age. 


One quan7er of all the people born die before 
six years; one-half sixteen, 

Narugaists say shat over 800 species of in- 
sects and 183 of plants have been preserved in 
amber. 


every 312 of tha population; in the English 
boroughs one for every 697, and in the rural 
istricts one for every 1150. 

Turdesw of evolution worka in largnage as 
well as in other things. Twenty thoneand 
words have been added tothe English lan guage 
in; the department of biology alone eiuce 
Darwin's discoveries, 

T5z average attendance ai.places of public 
worship in England is sopposed to be between 
ter and eleven millions of persons, About 
80 000 rermong are preached every Sunday, 
makivg a total of morethan 4 000 000 tach 
year. 





GEMS, 


Tse man who refuses: to profit by experience 
makes it. 

A prore can face asword. It takes courage 
to faca a sneer, 

Trust men and they will be true to you; 
treat them greatly and they will show them: 
selves. great, 

Tr is a great mistake to decry the love ‘of 


against it. In itself it ia indeed one of the 
chief maineprings of human achievement. 

Never bed with. yourself, It.is 
not when we are conrcions cf our fanite that 
we -are the most ‘wicked; om the contrary, we 
are less 0. We sea by o brighter light ; and let 
us remember for our consolation shat we never: 
perceive our sine till we begin tooure them. 

Tr is. because co few have defivite goals 
before them that so many fail; it is because 
80 many aim at imporeibilities that so few 
sucosed. It is benaurce there is tco much 
wishing for,euceess, with so little unremitted 
Striving after it that co many end with wish- 
ing,, It.is because thereis tco much eagerness 
a triumph ‘that.co.mary ond in 

efeat, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Mrxep Jam —T wo pounds pples, two pounds 
pears, three pounda plums, six pounds sugar, 
two large breskfaet cups water. Pare the 
apples and cut them. vp in piecer, rot. too 
small; sametothe pears. Pick and sions the 
plome. Pat the engsr ard water on to boil, 
Then put in all the froit and boil for forty 
minutes. Pot and cover. 


Quiox Barr Tsa —With e, shorp knife scrape. 


soraped meatinto sa poroelsin-lined saucepan, 
and pour over it one half pint of boiling water. 
Cover.closely, and set it on the back of the 
stove for ten minutes; then. strain, end place 
the cup contaiming it in a basin-of ice, or ice- 
cold water. When ccol remove all the fas, and 
place in # het cup set in a basin of hot water, 
when it will goon be ready for use. 

Savce ror Saraps —A good sauce for salads 
may be made by mixing hatf’a saltepoonfal of 
pepper with a large one of salt:and a table. 
spoonful of Lucca oil. When the salt hag 
Gissolved, add. three. more tablespoonfule of. 
oi), and ponr it gradually over:the salad. Mix 
it thoroughly, then gently pour on one table- 
| rpoental:of vinegar. and the same qusntiéy of 

tarragon. Lightly toss over the leaves, and 
the salad is ready. for nse,. 





Ty-Lowsdon one policeman isurequired for: 


power. That it is etten.abused-proyes nothing, 


{MISCELLANEODS. 


TseEreE are thres lodges of Martons workirg 
in English in Japan. 


Most spiders have eight oyes, although some 
epscies have only six. 


Har a gallon of train cil an hour will calm 
the most boisterons sea around a vessel, 


Tue discovery has keen made that the soi! 
and climate of Alaska are well adapted to hop. 
raising, 

Wits are of very high antiqnity., Solon 
introduced them.at Athens.578 nc. King 
Edward the Confessor, in 1066, was the fires: 
sovereign who made a will, 

Sizer is one of the finest undeveloped 
countries in the world, and it is really cifficult 
to exaggerate the enormous wealth of thie 
gigantic region. 

Tr is claimed that she anchor loat by one of 
OColumbue’s shipe on ths nightof Aug 2 1498 
off the Jsland-of Trinidad, hae. been. recentiy 
unearthed on that island, 


Tus Laplander sleeps in a big reindeer thin, 
to keep him warm. The Eest Indian aleo 
steeps.in'a bag; bus ib is not air-tight, and ja 
only intended to protcot him from mug. 
quitoes, 

A SCIENTIFIC ps per says that genuine ‘ shy- 
signs"’ can now be constructed for the enter- 
prising advertiver. By a simple arrangement 
o! mirrors, reflectivg-giasses, and lights, s cort 
of gigantic magico lantern cen be ses op, by 
which images can be thrown upon the clouds. 

Syarws’ eggs absorb moisture. The micas 
singular.thing about them, however, is their 
marvellous vitality, They may be burnt ins 
furnace and thus reduced to powder, yet on 
the application of moisture they swell exd 
regain their vitality, batching cut a8 freely 
and successfully as if they had heen let alone. 

For some cause ro rattlesnake will crose 2 
hair rope. When a camping party ic in a 
region infested with these vermin, all that is 
necessary to protect the camp at night is io 
lay a hair lariat on the ground round the camp 
in such a way that no snake can approach she 
camp from any quarter without crossing the 
rope, and the carmpers are perfectly cecure 
from intrusion. Why it is no bumsa being 
can explain, bat thas if isso. bas been ico 
often proved to.be doubted. : 

Tue expression “ hand and seal," which 
ocours so frequently in legal dooument?, is a 
reminder of the time when few men were 
able to write even *bcir own names. Scores 
of old English and French deeds are extant, 
some.of them exeonted by kings and noblemen 
in which ‘the vsigeature ia a hand dipped in 
ink, the seal being afterward appended, tc- 
gether with the sign of a cross, the names of 
the man executiog the deed being written by 
another band. Dipping the entire hand in 
ink wae, however, inconvenient and dirty. sua 
later the thomb ws substituted. The cesi 
continued to be uced, 2nd though now. it bus 
become only’a formality, legal. practice hag in 
many cases pronennced. its employ ment indis- 

sable, 


one-pound of lean beef:on # bosrd. Place the} pen 


Or the 1 670 large bottles which the Prince 
of Monaco had thrown into the sen at 
differant. points of the ocean between Enrope 
and America for the purpose of testing the 
ooean.currents, 226 bave been returned tc 
him by the governments of the various 
countries on whose ehores they had stranded, 
and their progress bas been noted with sufii- 
cient accuracy to iea¢ to the conviction that 
the movement of the upper part of the water 
is cironlar, the centre being to the west of the 
Azores. The tice of the Atlantic thuz 
descenda the cose? of Africa, and, running in 
a westerly direotion, flows on towarde 
Bermuda, and then runs eastward, The 
bottles travelled abort four miles.a day, and 
one bottle bad drifted-about for upwards of 





five years, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ross —Eagland is larger than [re'and, 

P. T.—The gun tax wa, first levied in 1871. 

La —You could get,the laforma' ion through a book- 
seller. 

Dappy.—It is against our rale to advise on the choice 
of a medical man. 

Dick —“ Whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad '"’ is one 
of Burns's songs. 

Brquiner.—No Gladatonian seat has been gained In 
Ir and at this election. 

Orrressep —A husband is not Liable for the support 
of his wife's step-mother. 

Rex —The man is entitled to all money (wages) due to 
him on the day that he is dismissed. 

A Taovustesome Boy. — Parents are not Mable for 
damage aceidentally done by their children. 

Dovsr.—Not if the debtor says he believes he paid tho 
money, and is prepared to say so on oath. 

Bouncine B.—The expression "an fron-bound coast ” 
means a rocky coast, with few or no harbours. 

Juss —Janet is ‘an old Scoto-French name; Jessie is 
an English nondescript, not connected in any way. 

Ken.—The deepest p't fa England is the Ashton Moss, 
near Manchester ; 2,691 feet. 

Farry Qozew.—The word gauze was made from Gizs, 
a olty of Palestine, whence the fabric was first ht. 


B. A. D.—It your wife's brother left no =. she will 
— to the property, to the exclusion of her half- 


Iwpraxant Frrewp —The woman fs not entitled, and 
raust not take her step-daughter’s money to mecet her 
own psreonal debt. 


One ox Distarss.—You have no legal right to sell a 
— ale but you may detain them until the rent 


ever to have 


: B.—The younger sons do not a 
parties in the business, refore have no 


been and can 
claim. 


Ocavpn.—Army and navy and prison chaplains are 
but no other clergy of the Ohurch of 
*! . 


Hester.—The 
ooourred in 1845. 
and distress, 


W. 0.—Lord Randolph Churchill was Ohancellor of 
the Exchequer when Lord Salisbury’s Government 
came into office in 1886. 


Meppizsome Marttiz.—Tar may be removed from 
either hands or clothing by a mf well with lard, and 
then thoroughly washing with scap and water. 

Grate —You must go to Philadelphia in first instance; 
but you are very late in thinking about {t; the emigra- 
¢ion season is drawing raptdly to a 

Mapa —The coal and fron district of South Sts ff .rd- 
shire is known as the Black Country; but the expres- 
sion does not mark a definite geographical area. 

M. T.—A householder must have occupfei a houte in 
the constituency for twelve months, encing July 31, to 
de entitled to get his name on the reglater. 


great potato rot to which you refer 
In Ireland it caused severe famine 


Srayitey.—We have no special or perhspt satisfactory 
information to give ; the South African mounted police 
are now recruited exclusively in the colonies, 


Awytrquary.—You have a small silver German coin; 
these even when new are of little value, and we are not 
aware that there is a demand anywhere for ones. 


Morr.—We are afraid the oo has no claim 
against the furniture dealer, and will have to loek to 
her father for repayment of the lent money. 


Qoreniz. — On > application of an undefended 
prisoner at assizas, the Judge may appoint counsel to 
defend him, without ocat. 


8 T. G.—Z.nte currants are made from small gra 
about as large as peas, which grow In the island of er aate 
and other Greek islands. 


Rosiy.—The Foresters’ Friendly Society is not what 
is called a “dividing” society. It cannot divide its 
funds among its members. 


T. W.—If the company has been wound up of cou 
your claim is tco late, but if the Mquidation is s atill 
pending we certainly advise you to send fn a claim. 


Sranistavs.—Parchase in the army was abolished Fs 
a Royal warrant, as it was not absolately necessary to 
have an Act of Parllament for that purpose. 


Onz 1x Trovstze.—The man having no right to sell 
goods obtained on the hire system, they may be re- 
covered from the persons who have bought them. 


A. H, A.—As the son fs presumably a fall-grown man, 
the psrochial authorities have no claim upon the father 
for repay ment of any sum they may expend upon him. 


Locursvan.—The Marquis of Lorne cannot sit in the 
House of Lords; he fs marquis by courtesy only, as 
eldest gon of @ peer; the title be uses is one of of his 
lather’s. 


Barnps.—Any two persons can enter Into a valid 
marriage in Scotlsnd by elther acoepting each other as 
— and wife before witnesses, or signing a written 

eclaration. 





Constant.—We could, no doubt, give you an address, 
bat weshould know nothing whatever of the party, 
and might — unwittiogly put you into the hands of 


a 
Scitation Diente Sih Present 
G.vernment en Bee eres? ® division, 
and on the second reading only ten voted in favour of 
an amendment, 


A oe om another house be taken in your 
wife's name, and farnfture bought in her name be put 
Into it, none of your creditors, not even this landlord, 
can touch the things. 


Neicup°vurR —We see nothing to prevent the 
cementing the gable ; of course if he intends 
askiog the adjoining proprietor to share the expense he 
sonst take hiss with Lins in anything be dees. 
Kuant.—If your tenancy reckons from a 
a. -day the ne notice must reckon from a 
narter-day, and not from any other day in the 
Ghongh 00 aauy bo cana pen ahanw Gime. 
Lavaence.—Propsrty may be left to an oa 
child, bit the child must be fully described by th 
mame of the mother end the name by whieh {8 fe usaally 
known in such a way that the identity can be proved. 


pasadenet 6 teapesty exlpaudi cauiechag tal cone 
su & property ly o t one 
vote, soas to confer votes on twoor more individuals 
practically under the influence of the original owner. 


In Wantor Apvvics.—Pay no attention, and if sent 
again, answer that you thonght the previous note a 
mistake, seeing you are certain you do not owe the 
money. 

Bew.—All the gs rematn fn office until they 
ao, _ although not re-elected. Salisbury’s 

is still responsible for the ad ministration of 
Sane a aff airs a 


AVZRYBODY'S GaRDEN. 


“phere the wid roe omsoma th en | 
rose blossoms theoage the sammer 


ie IS, onward, 
aes a eas eam. 
f1s gay with goldenrod 
here blooming grasses nod, . 
And sunflowers small and turn ever in thersun ; 
bane es p~4 are there, 


@ daisies wild and fair. 
In quuyhatgfes queen each flower’s the lovellost one ! 


All along the wayside is everybody's garden |! 
Come out and gather posies ; the very air is sweet. 
wen! wat aren gladness, ye big and little 


Into our Father’ . pueden, mate fcr our strolling feet, 
Tae fi tting butter fiz, 
The fragrant winds that sigh, 
The tiny clouds that hover above us in the bine, 
The bird's song, high and clear, 
Make heaven draw more near. 
In everybody's garden the world once more fs new | 


Ose os Trovuste,—Your only hope of relief l'es in an 
sppeal to his sense of honour and fa‘r oaeres 80 work 
that as powerfully as you can; the signed papers give 
him a complete hold upon you. 


Dispotant.—The fruit ) ney dl on your trees over- 
hangtog your nelghbour’s land cr: _ you may 
legally enter your neighbour's land ¢ to obtain them, if 
he will not give them up willingly. 

Jzan.— Mr. Gladstone was Prime Minister from 
Decemb>r 9, 1868, to February 21, 1874; from April 28, 
1880, to June 24, 1885; and from’ February 6, 1886, to 
August 3, 1886. 

DutxiaRrp.—There is no casting vote at Penge mmr om 
elections ; when ope candidates ‘' tie,” the retarning- 
officer requires to report the double return to the 


a Se thereupon issues his writ for a new 


ne —N» matter how much of your 
articled time is yet to run ; pat gchar gage ny 
at the port or district where you now are, you are 
entitled to go before any local magistrate and get him 
to discharge you. 

Oxtayton.—You are not under avy legal obligation to 
assist In the maintenance of Tr siater, who, it seems 
to us, is being trained in hal of laziness; let her go 
to a situation and atrive by honest labour to achieve her 
independence. 


W T.—The fatal affray at Dolly’s Brae, near Castle- 
wellan In Ireland, between Orangemen and Roman 
Catholics, In which several of the latter lost their lives 
and several of thetr houses were ransacked and burned, 
took place on 12:h July, 1849 


Liong..—The twitching of the eyes you complain of 
fo as likely as not a symptom of indigestion, and in that 
case you very likely owe {t to your smoking; excessive 
use of tobacco will cause it; so does excessive use of 
alcoholic liquors ; business worry will also bring {t on. 


Lonzty Moire —If you mean the Shakespeare that 
fa in South america, that vessel arrived at Talcahuano, 
Cailf, on May 30 to load, and has no doubt satled now, 
though the report has not yet been receivei; if it has 
we the ship could be home about end of September. 


A. B.—The money will probably be into Ohan- 
cery, and it will then be for those entitled to it to show 
their rights and recelve payment: you should write to 
the solicitor who has the matter ia band, and he, ~« 
doubt not, will give you all 





Ispigwant. —Neither Cee ae ee 
Se ape he = 
emp on the Post Office author! 
employed on the promises. The Fost Oflce authorities 
Hitprep.—Pat your ten gloves on 

wash thems with scap and woter pred as if you were 
operating on your own skin ; bang up in thesun and air 
$0 dry, pulling thean well oscastonniiy. 


annuity of £20 from P. 
one years to obtein same sum; full graduated ta’ 
can be got at Past Off, showing paytnents af all 

Dirricuctres.—There is 


return it not accepted; but understand 
fitty communications are received by 
editors for every one that can be answered. 
gies ame toa ae onl Seowen 
done to your water to 
pany $y tI E, Toutaignshave th 
wie run out entirely and keep the cistern dry for a 


fel 


i 
1F 


Nancy.—Get a pennyworth of liquor ammontis, mix a 
little of 1¢ with water in . 


slege as told b emer is 
Sealy Ieee Eheadt Siew be 


cup; h the 
warm the glass, if "i pout ott 
it or holding it before 
Swispiep.—The best ate you 7 rt is to congratu- 
late yourself you did not send more camputinten {tfon- 
monger, fcr your money is lost, me Fal AA doabt of it; 
tomy where 
action against 


Tarrstisa ror Ksowtepes.—By a “working ma- 
jority’ is meant auch a majority as may be depended 
upon to support a Minister. For fustanc;, there are 
always some ave Ra ——' from a division, through 
illness or business ma accidental detention 
elsowhere. So that ifa Mintster has only, say, a tex or 
twelve majority at the mos*, he may, at any time, fiad 
himself short of his men, and be outvoted. When the 
nominal majority is substantial, say sixty or more, it 1s 
generally to ensure the prevence of enough 
members to prevent a detent. 








Taz Lowpow Reaper, Post-free. Three-halfpenct 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Bightpence. 

Att Back Nomezns, Pants and Vorumas are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTIOR.—Part 869, Now Ready, 
tree, Eightpence. Also Vol. LVILL., eg es. 
@@ Avv Lerrens ro 3s ADpREssED TO THE Horror OF 
Tas Lowpon Rapes, 884, Strand, W.0. 


tht We cannot undertake %o return rejected mamt 
scripts, 











